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I—MORE ABOUT HENRY LAURENS. 


BY HIMSELF. 


(For the purpose of illustrating the remarkable confession 
by Mr. Laurens, which we published in the August number of 
Tus HisToRIcAL MaGazinz, we submit the following extracts 
from his Letter Books, They were copied from the originals 
and sent to us, several years since, by the late Doctor Henry 
Johnson, of Charleston, whose volume of Traditions of the 
a Revolution is well known toour readers.—Epb. Hist. 

AG.) 


1.—Extract oF A Letter rrom Henry Lav- 
RENS TO JosEPH Brown. 
Georown, 11th Oct. 1765. 

At a Meeting here this morning of 
some of the inhabitants, the result of 
their opinions portends no evil or dis- 
turbance to the expected Stamp Officer, 
but rather discovered an inclination 
to discountenance all riot & mobbing 
& every mark of tumult & sedition; 
& to incourage an humble & duti- 
ful acquiescence to an Act of Parlia- 
ment however oppressive it may be until 
by proper representations & remon- 
strances a repeal of that Act can be ob- 
tained, which as I most heartily wish for 
it, so I do not dispair of that happy 
event—provided we pursue only the 
right measure. * 

* * * 


* * 


Conclude not hence that I am an ad- 
vocate for the Stamp Tax. No, by no 
means! I would give—I would do—a 
great deal to procure a repeal of the Law 
which imposes it upon us, but I am sure 
that nothing but a regular, decent, be- 
coming representation of the inexpedi- 
ency & the inutility of that Law will 
have the desired effect; & that all ir- 

* It is to be regretted that the copyist failed to give, in this 


place, a perfect copy of what seems to have been a decidedly 
Loyal sentiment. Ep. Hist. Mao. 
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regular, seditious practices will have an 
evil tendency, even perhaps to perpetuate 
that & bring upon us other Acts of Par- 
liament big with greater mischiefs. 


2.—ExTract or A LetTeR rrom Henry Lav- 
RENS TO JosEPH Brown. 


Geotrown, 22d Oct, 1765. 
* * * * 


* 


Some of our folks were wise enough 
to exhibit certain Effigies on Saturday 
last, a minute and pompous account of 
which I suppose you will see in the 
Gazettes. I was out of town & saw 
not the farce; but some sensible men 
have convinced me, that six Men of 
Spirit could in the beginning have 
crushed the wholeShow. Whereas meet- 
ing with no es they carried their 
point with a high hand, & those Sons 
of Liberty as they stile themselves, or as 
others call them Devil burners did not 
close the play in defence of Liberty, be- 
fore they had most shamefully given the 


Lie to their pretended Patriotism. 
* * * 


* * 


3.—Exrract or a Lerrer FroM Henry Lav- 
RENS TO JOSEPH Brown. 


GrorceTown, 28th October, 1765. 

* * * &. * 

At mid-night of Wednesday I heard 
a most violent thumping & confused 
Noise at my western door & chamber 
| Windows, & soon distinguished the 
sounds of “Liberty,” “Stamped Paper,” 
| &c., “Open your doors & let us search 
| “your house & Cellars.” 
| Lopened the Window, saw a crowd of 
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men chiefly in disguise & heard the 


Voices & thumpings of many more on | 
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those who “they said had sent them. 
When théy found this Attempt fruitless 


the other side. I assured them that I | a softer Oath as they thought was pro- 


had no stamped Paper, nor any connexion | 


with Stamps. When I found that no 
fair words could pacify them, I accused 
them of cruelty to a qoor sick Woman 
in a particular situation & called their 
attention to the shrieks of Mrs, Laurens. 
I added that if there was any one man 
among them, who owed me a spite & 
would turn out, I had a brace of Pistols 
at his service, & would settle the dispute 
immediately, but that it was base for 
such a multitude to attack a single Man. 
To this they replyed in general, that they 
loved & respected me—would not hurt 
me nor my property, but that they were 
sent even by some of my friends to search 
for Stamped Paper, which they were cer- 
tain was in my custody, & advised me 
to open the door to prevent worse conse- 

uences. Conscious of my innocence, 
£ influenced by the condition & cries 
of Mrs. Laurens, I opened the door which 
in two minutes more they would have 
beat through. A brace of Cutlasses 
across my breast was the salutation & 
“Lights” “Lights” and “Search ”—was 
the Cry. I presently knew several of 
them under their thickest disguise of 
Soot, Sailors habits, Slouched hats, &c., 
& to their grest surprize called no less 
than nine of them by name & fixed 
my eye so attentively upon other faces 
as to discover at least the same number. 
They made a very superficial search, or 
rather no search at all, in my House, 
Count’g House, Cellar, & Stable. 

After that farce was over they insisted 


on my taking what they called “A | 


“bible Oath” that I knew not where the 
Stamped Paper was, which I absolutely 
refused. They threatened then to carry 
me away to some unknown place & 
punish me: I replyed, they might if they 
would, they had strength enough, but I 
would be glad to have it attempted by 
any Man alone either among them or of 





pounded—this I also refused & added 
that I would not have one word extorted 
from my mouth—that I had voluntarily 
given my word & honor, but would 
not suffer even that to pass my lips by 
compulsion. Further, that if I had once 
accepted of a trust they might stamp me 
to powder but should not make me be- 
tray it. That my sentiments of the 
Stamp Act were well known; I had 
openly declared myself an enemy to it, 
& would give & do a great deal to pro- 
cure its annihilation, but that I could not 
think they pursued a right method to ob- 
tain a repeal, &c. &c. Sometimes they 
a sometimes wg. 4 cursed me; 
at length one of them, houlding my 
Shoulders, said they loved me & every- 
body would love me, if I did not hold 
way with our Gov'Grant. This provoked 
me not a little, as this exhibited to me 
the cloven foot of a certain malicious 
Villain, acting behind the curtain, who 
could be reached only by suspicion. 

I answered that “if be meant that I 
“corresponded with Gov’ Grant & es- 
“teemed him as a Gentleman, I acknowl- 
“edged with pleasure that I did hold way 
“with him. That I knew nothing in 
“Gov' Grant’s conduct or principles as a 
“Gentleman that could shame my ac- 
“quaintance with him. That if Gov" 
“ Grant had any criminal schemes or pro- 
“ jects, he was too prudent to trust me 
“with his secrets; but in one word for 
“all, Gentlemen, I am in your power, 
“you are very strong, & may if you 
“please barbacue me. I can but die, 
“but you shall not by any force or other 
“means, compel me to renounce my 
“friendship or to speak ill of men that I 
“think well of; or to say or do a mean 
“thing”. This was their last effort, they 
praised me highly & insisted upon giving 
me three Cheers, & then retired with 
“God bless your honor,” “good night, 
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“Colonel,” “we hope the poor lady will | 
A thousand other things | 
= may believe were said & done in an | 


“do well” &c. 


our and a quarter (the time of their 


visit) but the above is a fair abstract of 


all that is important. 


Is it not amazing that such a number | 


of men, many of them heated with 
liquor & all armed with Cutlasses & 
Clubs did not do one penny damage to 
my Garden, not even to walk over a bed; 
& not 15£ damage to my fence, Gate or 
house. Mrs. Laurens has been very ill 


indeed, but to day I have great hopes of 
her recovery. 

The Party have gained a great Victor 
& triumph to day over G. Saxby & Caleb 
Lloyd. 

* 


* * * 


I pray God to preserve you from insur- 
rection & from every evil. 
Iam &e., 


HENRY LAURENS. 


4—Extract oF A LetTeR From Henry Lav- 
RENS TO JoHN Lewis GeRvAIS, HERENHASEN,96 


12th May, 1766. 
The Governor & the House of Assem- 
bly differing about the proceedings 
of the Courts without Stamps. The 
scene of trouble & confusion was ex- 
tending, & would have been very wide 
in afew days, but happily during a short 
adjournment from Friday to Tuesday, 
advices were received from Barbadoes 
that the House of Commons had resolved 

in a great Majority to repeal the Stam 

Act. This raised an universal joy throug 
this Town, heightened again in two days 
by a confirmation of that News from 
Bristol, & further intelligence that the 
repealing Bill had been twice read in the 
Lower House. Resentment therefore 
began to subside & gave way to ideas 
of supposed benefits. The House voted 
Money to pay for the Pictures of those 
three Gentlemen who were sent to the 
American Congress at New York; & 
afterwards for a statue to be erected in 
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grateful. memory of M" Pitt. A Motion 
was made to erect a Statue to his 
Majesty the King, but the Mover had 
not the honor of a second, on the con- 
‘trary he was derided for his pre- 
| sumption. 

Everything at present wears the As- 
pect of Peace & quietness. The Vic- 
tors upon the first intelligence were 
insolent enough—abused many people 
who had not illuminated their houses, 
’though the omission was merely through 
ignorance or accident; among others 
those worthy fathers M'. Manigault & 
M'. Beaufain did not escape. 

The conduct of the Parliament is to me 
irreconcileable at present Glad 
am I upon the whole that the Act is 
repealed, though I know not yet the 
cause to ascribe it to, nor am I clear 
about the durability of our present seem- 
ing happiness. ; 


5.—EXxTRACT OF ANOTHER LETTER FROM HENRY 
LavuRENs TO JoHN Lewis GERVAIS. 


1st Sept. 1766. 

Dear Sir 

I have just received a Letter from you 
of the 20% Ult informing me that you 
were then out of your Wits; I beg that 
in your next you will let me know how 
long you have been in thai unhappy con- 
dition, & when you recovered them 
again; if it was not for that candid con- 
fession, I should have really been at a 
loss to account for some parts of your 
letter, but that apologises for the whole 
—to one or two particulars of which 
only it will be needful to reply. I like 
your purchase of the Waggon much in 
preference to that of the Irish Woman, 
although she is about forly yearsof Age ; 
but in my opinion you might have done 
very well without either of these car- 
|riages, & if you will take my advice in 
a few words, I would give the latter 
|away, rather than detain her another 
| week, “Verbum sat est Sapienti.” 
| I like the purchase & your account 
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of the cattle better than all except your 
Crop which is upon a Par with the 
other. How can you talk of exile & 
Cruel Exile too, when you have a fine 
Crop, fat Cattle, good Waggons & horses, 
and an Irish maid of about 40 years 
old, besides many other comforts not 
enumerated! Who but you would say 
this is Life indeed! but to leave sight of 
your commercial letter, which is the 
only exceptionable one I ever saw of 
your writing. 


IL—HENNEPIN NEVER IN AL- 
BANY. 


It has been generally understood and 
stated that the ‘Franciscan Father, Louis 
Hennepin, visited Albany in the spring 
of 1677. The authority for this theory 
is the imperfecé English translation of 
Hennepin’s “ Nouvelle Découverte,” pub- 
lished in 1698. On examining the 
French original, I am satisfied that Hen- 
nepin—who had been staying with the 
Jesuit Father, James Bruyas, in the Mo- 
hawk country—did not go from there to 
Albany, (as has been wrongly supposed,) 
but that he returned directly to Fort 
Frontenac, whence he had walked over 
the snow, in the winter of 1676-7. 

The following is, I believe, an accurate 
rendering of Hennepin’s words, from the 
Nouvelle Découverte, pp. 28, 29 and 30: 
“We remained some time among this 
“latter nation, [the Mohawks,| and we 
“lodged with a Jesuit Father, | Bruyas,| 
“a native of Lyons, in order to transcribe 
“ there a little Iroquois Dictionary.* The 
“weather having become fine, we one day 
“saw there three Hollanders on horse- 
“back, who came on an embassy to the 
“ Troquois, on account of the beaver trade. 
“They had come in consequence of an 


versity of New York, of 15 April, 1863, Senate Document, No. 
115. 
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“order from Major Andros. It was he 
“who has reduced Boston and New York 
“for the King of England, and who is at 
“present [1698] Governor of Virginia.* 
“Those gentlemen alighted from their 
“ horses, to induce us to mount them, and 
“to take us with them to New Orange, 
“in order to entertain me there. When 
“they heard me speak Flemish, they ex- 
“ pressed much friendship forme. They 
“told me that they had read many his- 
“tories of the discoveries which our 
“priests of Saint Francis had made in 
“South America, but that they had never 


“seen any one in the habit of our order. 


“They finally expressed to me that they 
“would have been very happy to see me 
“settled among them for the spiritual 
“consolation of several Catholics of our 
“Low Countries, who were in their hab- 
“jtations. I would willingly have done 
“so, since they urged me to it. But I 
“feared to give umbrage to the Jesuits, 
“who had received me well, and, besides, 
“T feared to do an injury to the Colony 
“of Canada, in regard to the beaver and 
“fur trade with the savages whom I 
“was acquainted with. We, therefore, 
“thanked these estimable Hollanders, 
“and we returned to our ordinary dwell- 
“ing-place of Cataracony, [Kingston,] 
“with less difficulty than we had in leav- 
“ing it.” 

Thinking that this will interest the 
readers of the Hisrorica, Macazine, I 
send it to you. 

Joun Romeyn Bropueap. 

New York, July, 1866. 


* Major Edmund Andros was the Duke of York’s Governor 
of New York, from 1674 to 1681. In March, 1677, Andros or- 
dered messengers to be sent from Albany to signify to Father 
Bruyas and to the Mohawks, that the Iroquois were under the 
government of New York. These messengers were the ‘‘ Hol- 
* landers” of whom Hennepin speaks, and this was the first 
distinct claim of British Sovereignty over the Five Nations. 
Andros was knighted by Charles II. in 1678; and in 1686 he 
was appointed by James II. Governor of New England, to 
which ** Dominion” New York was added in 1688, The next 
year, Sir Edmund was deposed ; and in 1690 he was sent home 
to England. In February, 1692, King William III. appointed 


. . : | Andros, Governor of Virginia, in which office he remained until 
* This Dictionary, entitled ‘“‘ Racines Aguiéres,” was pub- | ° 


lished in the Appendix to the Report of the Regents of the Uni- | 


November, 1698. 
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IIL. _— LORD RAWDON AND THE 
DUKE OF RICHMOND, ON THE 
EXECUTION OF COLONEL ISAAC 
HAYNE. 


Our readers are acquainted with the 
brutal circumstances which attended 


the execution, by Lord Rawdon and | 
Colonel Balfour, of Colonel Isaac Hayne, | 


in August, 1781; and the retaliatory 


Proclamation, by "General Greene, with | 
which that outrage was followed, on the | 
twenty-sixth of the same month, will | 


not be forgotten. 


The alarm which this Proclamation | 


excited among the officers of the Royal 
army 


uary, 1782, the Duke of Richmond intro- 


duced the subject into the House of | 


Lords, by asking the Ministers for in- 
formation concerning it. 


moned for the fourth of February, to 
take the subject into consideration; and 
the House accordingly adjourned to that 
date. 

On the opening of the House, on the 
day to which it had adjourned, the Duke 
introduced the subject in a speech of 
great ability, in which he “branded the 
“whole transaction as a piece of unwar- 


“ful to the Nation and the profession of 
“arms, It was a transaction,” he said, 
“neither supported by prudent justice 
“nor martial law, nothing like it having 
“ ha pened in any former war. 

n conclusion, his Grace moved ‘ That 
. ian humble Address be presented to 
“¢His Majesty, that he would be gra- 
“*ciously pleased to give direction that 
“ «there be laid before this House, copies 


“*or extracts of papers’ [Here his Grace | 


“ particularized the several papers 
“‘ative to the execution of 
“<«Tsaac Hayne.’” 

A most spirited debate followed, in 


‘rel- 
olonel 


in America soon extended to | 
Europe; and on the thirty-first of Jan- | 


| “Treland, 
Failing in his | 
effort to obtain the desired information, | 
the Duke moved that the House be sum- | 
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| which Lords Walsingham, Stormont, and 


Huntingdon, and the Lord Chancellor 
opposed the motion, and Lords Abing- 
don and Shelburne, the Earl of Effing- 
ham, and the Dukes of Manchester and 
Richmond supported it; when the House 


| divided, and the motion was lost by a 


vote of 25 to 73. (Debreil’s Parlia- 
mentary Register, Second Session, Fif- 
teenth Parliament, viii, 81-100, 213- 
217. 

This proceeding in Parliament led to 
unpleasant results out of doors; and on 
the evening of Thursday, the twenty-first 
of February, 1782, Lord Ligonier de- 
livered the following letter, from Lord 
Rawdon, to the Duke of Richmond: 


“Thursday, noon, Feb. 21, 1782. 
“My Lord: 

“T am this moment arrived from 
from whence I have been 
“hastened by the illiberal advantage 
“which you have taken of my absence. 


“When I learned, by the public papers, 


“that an inquiry into the execution of 


'“Tsaac Hayne, of South Carolina, was 
| “moved for before the House of Lords, I 
'“feared that their Lordships would not 


“find any materials on which to decide 
“ their opinions; but, from the unspotted 
“justice of that high Court of Honour, I 


| “rested secure that vague surmises and 


| “unsupported insinuations would not be 
“rantable cruelty, and equally disgrace- | “ 


ermitted to affect the public character 
“of a British officer. The House, as I 


'“conjectured, have rejected the sus- 
|“ picion with disdain. 


It now rests with 
“me to notice such personal injury to- 
“wards my private reputation, as could 
“not become the subject of their Lord- 
“ ships’ animadversion. 

“The expressions with which you, my 
“Lord, introduced the motion, were as 
“unnecessary to the business as they are 
“little reconcilable to the dignity of a 
“ Senator, the public spirit of a Citizen, 
“or the candor of a Gentleman; of 
“course, I feel them fit objects for my 


“resentment. I do therefore require that 
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“you, my Lord, shall make a public ex- 
“euse, in such manner and in such 
“terms as I shall dictate, for the scan- 


“thrown on my humanity, a quality 
“which ought to be as dear in a sol- 
“dier’s estimation, as valour itself. 

“If your Grace had rather abet your 


“joice in bringing the matter to that 
“issue. Besides the consideration of my 


“own wrongs, I shall think myself the | 


“avenger of my brother officers in| ,, — ; 
“suspicion of wanton severity and abuse 


“America, to whose security you have 
“given an oblique attaint, by your 
“fears for the consequences of General 
“ Greene’s Proclamation. 

“RAWDON.” 


It appears that the Duke made no | ; 
| “the terms, as the letter mentioned, must 


written answer to this ill-tempered note ; 


although the following, “taken in wri- | 
by Lord Ligonier, from the | 
“Duke’s own mouth,” was returned to | 


“tin 


Lord Rawdon, within two hours after his 
Lordship’s note was delivered to the 


Duke, [9 P. M., Thursday, February 21, | 


1782. 


“The Duke declines receiving the | 


“letter, as it is couched in terms which 
“he thinks unjustifiable. That as it 


“was never his intentions, so he firmly | 
“to be unjustifiable, after the liberty the 
'“Duke of Richmond has taken with his 
| “character; but, as the fact is that Lord 


“believes he made use of no expression 
“that could be possibly misconstrued 
“into a personal attack on Lord Rawdon ; 
“that he has no objection to referring 
“to the Chancellor for his recollection and 


“opinion on the subject ; and that, if he can | 


“recollect any expression in the course of 
“the debate, that could be applied as in- 
“jurious to the character of Lord Rawdon, 
“he would take an opportunity in his 
“place, of disavowing such intention, pro- 


“vided Lord Rawdon desires the Duke | 


“so to do, in more admissible language. 
“That Lord Rawdon has not specified any 
“expression that is injurious to his char- 
“acter; consequently, the Duke cannot 
“at present give any other answer.” 
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At ten o'clock, on the same evening, 
Lord Rawdon sent the following reply to 


| the Duke of Richmond: 
“dalous imputations which you have | 


“Lord Rawdon will not admit any one 


| “expression in his letter to be unjustifi- 
| “able after the liberty which the Duke of 
| “Richmond has taken with his character, 


“malignity with your sword, I shall re- | “It is not of any particular word made 


“use of by the Duke that Lord Rawdon 
“complains; but Lord Rawdon arraigns 
“the general cast of the proceedings 
“which has publicly exposed him to the 


“of power. That the Duke of Richmond 
“should get up in his place in the House, 
“and disavow the idea of casting any, 
“the most distant, insinuation upon Lord 
“Rawdon’s conduct, is the mode of excuse 
“which Lord Rawdon would require. But 


“be dictated by Lord Rawdon. 
“Thursday, 10 at night.” 


At noon, on Friday, the twenth-second 


| of February, the following paper, “in the 
“ Duke of Richmond’s handwriting,” was 
carried to Lord Rawdon, by Lord Ligo- 

nier and General Conway—the latter 
| probably representing the Duke: 


“Lord Rawdon says that he will not 
“admit any one expression in his letter 


“ Rawdon has been misinformed, and the 
“Duke of Richmond did not take any lib- 
“erty with Lord Rawdon’s character, and 


'“has declared so to Lord Ligonier, he 


“must persist in thinking several of the 
‘‘expressions in Lord Rawdon’s letter 


'“very unjustifiable. 


“Lord Rawdon says he does not com- 
“plain of any particular word made use 


'“of by the Duke of Richmond; conse- 
'“quently the Duke of Richmond can 
|“have none to explain. 


“But Lord Rawdon says he arraigns 
“the geioral cast of the proceeding: 
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“this also the Duke of Richmond denies | 
“to have been in any degree personal to 
“Lord Rawdon, which he took very par- 
“ticular pains to explain in the opening 
“of that business. fn proof of this asser- 
“tion, he has already expressed, and now 
“repeats, his willingness to refer it to 
“the Chancellor, whose name has been 
“mentioned as having possibly conceived 
“it otherwise, or to any other unpreju- 
“diced Peer, whether the whole or any 
“part of the Duke of Richmond’s conduct 
“had the least personality toward Lord 
“Rawdon? And if, contrary to his ex- 
“pectations, any thing of that nature 
“can be imputed to him, he will be very 
“ready, as it never was his intention, to | 
“say so in his place, upon a desire from | 
“Lord Rawdon, expressed in such terms 

“asa man of honor can comply with, but 

“a moment's reflection must satisfy Lord | 
“Rawdon that the Duke of Richmond 

“cannot suffer himself to be dictated to 

“by any man, and that such expressions 

“can only serve to make it impossible for 

“the Duke of Richmond to give Lord 

“Rawdon the reasonable satisfaction he 

“is otherwise, of his own accord, desirous 

“of doing, by disclaiming any intention 

“of attacking Lord Rawdon’s personal 

“character, if any unprejudiced Peer who 

“was present, will say that there was.the | 
“least reason for supposing he had done 

#80,” 

This memorandum did not appease 
the haughty soldier’s anger; and during 
the afternoon of the same day, ke dis- 
— to the Duke, by the hands of 

ord Ligonier, the following “Ultima- 
“tum”: 

“The Duke of Richmond forgets that 
“Lord Rawdon does not solicit, but re- | 
“quires, satisfaction for a gross injury 
“offered (it matters not whether through | 
“design or carelessness) to his reputation. 

“Wore aay reference necessary, the ap- 
“ proved honour,as well as the distinguish- 
“ed ability of the Chancellor, would de- | 
“cide Lord Rawdon to submit the case | 
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“to his opinion: but Lord Rawdon’s feel- 
“ings can alone determine whether any 
“imputation may affect his character from 
“the late proceedings of the Duke of 
“Richmond. Lord Rawdon has left the 
“Duke the only alternative his honour will 
“allow. 

“The excuse required is here subjoin- 
“ed. It is expected that it shall be de- 
“livered in full House, by the Duke, in 
“his place. 

“Friday, 3 Afternoon.” 


[Tue “ Excuse” REFERRED TO.] 


“¢T find that my motion, for the enquiry 
“into the execution of Isaac Hayne, has 
“‘been considered as provoking a sus- 
“¢picion against Lord Rawdon’s justice 
“¢and humanity. I solemnly protest, that 
“¢T did mot conceive that it could throw 
“<the most distant insinuation upon his 
“¢QLordship’s conduct; nor did I ever 
“mean to say anything that could have 
“<‘that tendency. Since I learn that the 
“matter is thought liable to bear a false 
“construction, I declare that Iam very 
“‘sorry to have introduced it upon au- 
“¢ thority, to which (at the time of making 
“‘my Motion) I said I could affix no de- 


“gree of credit.’” 


From the following “Memorandum of 
“the Result,” with which the record of 
this remarkable correspondence closes, it 
would seem that the Duke yielded to 
Lord Rawdon’s insolent demand. 


“Lord Rawdon having requested Lord 
“Ligonier to demand from the Duke of 
“Richmond, a decisive option upon the 
“alternative proposed in the first letter, 
“adhered to in the second message, and 
“again ultimately insisted on in the 
“message of last night, General Conway 
“ has this morning signified to Lord Raw- 
“don, on the part of the Duke of Rich- 
“mond, his Grace’s unqualified acquies- 


'“cence in making the excuse as required 


“by Lord Rawdon. 
“Saturday, Feb. 23, two o’clock afternoon.” 
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|fantry received it next. Major McNeil 


is no mention of the submission to the | was wounded as soon as he presented 


House, of this “ Excuse,” in Debrett’s Par- | 


liamentary Register of that period. 
H. B. D. 


Iy.—THE BATTLE OF LUNDY’S 
LANE.* 


BY GENERAL HUGH BRADY, U. &. A. 


The National Intelligencer of the twen- 
ty-fifth of February contains an obituary 
notice of General John McNeil, a distin- 
guished officer of the war of 1812. 

This brief review of his services was 
evidently dictated by a friend, and with 
the sole purpose of doing justice to the 
memory of a noble and gallant departed 
spirit. No one in the army, or out of it, 
held the General in higher esteem, or 
appreciated his valuable services more 
fully,than myself. Yet I feel constrained 
to notice one or two errors, apparently 

unintentional, The Intelligencer has fallen 


i hich, with ing a mi os . : ; 
en eens eaeang & wente te te | this instant Major McNeil advanced with 


| his Regiment, which marched in column, 


well-earned fame of the late gallant Gen- 
eral McNeil, are evidently unjust towards 


j j the fiel * Bri ; 2 : : 
his associates on the fields of Bridgewe- | second. He formed his Regiment in 


ter and Chippewa. 


The first error is as follows: “And 


“again at the battle of Bridgewater, he | 
“had the honor to lead the celebrated | 


“Scott’s Brigade into the action, in the 
“face of the British Battery of nine 
“guns.” General Scott commanded, and 
led his brigade into action, in person. 
General McNeil, (then Major,) command- 
ed the Eleventh Infantry, and was the 
last of Scott's Brigade to enter the field. 
He was in the position assigned him, and 
was equally entitled to credit for the per- 
formance of his duties, whether in front 
or rear. It was his post, and not a mat- 
ter of option or choice. General Tow- 
son’s Battery was the first to receive the 
enemy’s fire, and the Twenty-second In- 


* This paper was written by General Brady, and published 
in The Detroit Advertiser, about March, 1850. 


| was wounded and had retired. 





his noble front to the enemy ; and having 


/turned over the command to Captain 
Bliss, he left the field. 


The second error is contained in this 


‘sentence: “As Ripley’s and Porter's 
|“Brigades came into action, McNeil re- 
o ’ 


“doubled his energies: when the Twenty- 
“second Infantry broke, (its Colonel, 
“Brady, having fallen) McNeil rallied 
“and re-formed it.”—Ripley’s and Porter's 
Brigades did not arrive on the ground, 
until long, perhaps an hour, after McNeil 
Neither 
had Colonel Brady fallen at that time. He 
was wounded at a much later period, and 
did not relinquish command of the 
Twenty-sécond until the gallant Miller 
had carried the heights, and the American 
Army had gained a victory. Nor was 
the Twenty-second “broken.” When it 
first came into line, one company, whose 
Captain was wounded, received a heavy 


\fire, and fell back, but was instantly 


restored to its place, by its Colonel. At 


parallel with, and in rear of, the Twenty- 


line, some distance on the left of the 
Twenty-second, and immediately received 
a wound which disabled him, and com- 
pelled him to leave the field. 


V.—NORTH AMERICAN ROCK- 
WRITING AND OTHER ABORIGI- 
NAL MODES OF RECORDING 
AND TRANSMITTING THOUGHT. 


—ConrTINUED.* 


BY THOMAS EWBANK, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Indians have always made significant 
marks on various substances, and occa- 


* An error in our number for August stated that this paper 
was read before the New York Historical and Ethnological So- 
cieties, May 7, 1866. It should have read March 6, 1866. 
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sionally on diverse implements. Even | race, and as if the seeds of important 


on a celt or axe I see nothing strange in | 


its owner thus distinguishing a favorite 
tool or weapon from mere fancy, if not 
from a more serious motive. Why not 
it as well as his war club, paddle and 
pipe? Are not sword blades ornamented 
with etchings, and did not Eastern war- 


riors have devices engraved on their | 
| Hudson and Mohawk ? 
strong indication of fraud, I would rather | 
attribute the marks to caprice than de-| 
ception ; for such a solution, lame as it | 
may be, would accord with that of Cap- | 


battle-axe blades? Without proof or 


tain B. Romans, who visited the Flori- 
das in 1771-2, and published his account 


other things, stones deeply marked with 
straight and crossed lines, which, says 
he, “do not ill resemble inscriptions,” but 
conjectures they were made by the 
savages in grinding their awls. Whether 
these were iron or steel substitutes for 
bone bodkins used in making their moc- 
casins, and sewing skins, we are not in- 
formed, nor is it material. Pointed 
instruments are sharpened in straight 
grooves. Anything like an inscribed 
stone in which they cross each other in 
every direction, would be the worst kind 
of whetstone for the purpose. He ad- 
mits that they fairly resembled inscrip- 
tions, but was not prepared to acknowl- 
edge them as such, probably because 
incompatible with his ideas of the 
savage state, and his settled conviction 
that God created an Adam and Eve 
expressly for this part of the earth, and 
306. it with quite a different species 
rom other men and women. 
Notwithstanding arbitrary and ideo- 
2 ar characters date far behind pre- 
istoric ages, and have been and are 
more or less common with barbarians 
and semi-barbarians, there is a disposi- 
tion to conclude that those of the Red 
race have been got, some way or other, 
from civilized sources; as if the invent- 
ive instinct was not common to every 





discoveries were not sown in the rudest 
ages. The characters and their applica- 
tion to transmit information are natural 
suggestions ; they have been the resource 
of uneducated men everywhere, and are 
so still, even in enlightened lands. Who 
has not heard of litigations arising from 
them among the early settlers on the 
A chalked ring 
was, in country stores, a common repre- 
sentation of a cheese, one of which 
being charged to a farmer instead of a 
grindstone, led to an acrimonious dis- 


| pute, the clerk having omitted to mark 
'a hole in the centre—an illustration of 
of them in 1776. He mentions, among | 


wrangles common to all people before 
symbolic gave way to phonetic signs. 
American, like other aborigines, must 


|of necessity have originated their signs. 


None else could have been understood. 
But, it is said, resemblances to letters are 
so obvious as to suggest a common ori- 
gin. This, I submit, is a common error. 
Try it, by applying the same reasoning 
to other things—to such as with equal 
reason it may be applied—and the infer- 
ence must be, that the indigines of this 
half of the earth are indebted to the 
other for the bow and arrow, the sling, 
club and canoe. I would as soon im- 
agine the habits and instincts of animals 
of one country derived from those of 
another as that these characters or signs 
must have come from abroad. Commu- 
nication of thought by them is more 
readily developed than ensnaring ani- 
mals, catching fish, spinning and weav- 
ing, vessels cf earthenware and heating 
water. The resemblances are, I believe, 
as innocent of imitation as any native, 
inborn device whatever—they are coin- 
cidences which might be expected and 
hardly to be avoided. It would be re- 
markable if similitudes and occasional 
fac-similes did not occur, for it may be 
doubted if half a dozen lines of new 
characters can be produced that would 
not afford ground for ingenuity to show, 
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with much plausibility, the derivation 
of more or less of them from alphabets. 
I suppose there is scarcely an Indian 
sign on rock, tree, bark, skin, wood or 
bone that may not be thought to afford 
ound for zealous theorists to suspect 
imitation. Of some rather common, 
there is a circle, and yet who in his 
right mind would say it was derived 
from the letter O, a half-circle from C 
or D, a straight line from |, another 
joined to it at right angles from an L or 
T, or acutely joined from a V,and so we 
might proceed with M and W, N and Z, 
X and -!-, U and 4, to the arrow-headed 
and the common musical character, found 
more or less distinct on rocks. Why, 
there is hardly a tribal mark painted on 
the face of a savage, or tattooed on his 
person, but the germ of some European 
or Oriental letter might be imagined in 
it. As well derive Indian totems from 


books of natural history, and insist that 
moccasins were imitations of our shoes, 
and their leggings of our stockings. 


Something like a short twisted rope, and 
a series of letter M’s symbols of water, 
occur, resembling some Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. 

Impulses of instincts are as strong in 
man as in the lower tribes, and it is only 
as reason grows in him that he rises 
above them. Among early examples is 
that of communicating information by 


trees. As hunger impels him to ‘hunt 


for food, the desire 1o commune with the | 


absent is another and a higher appetite. 
Nature suggests recourse to art, the in- 


ventive faculty is excited and meets the | 
The device seems little be- | 


exigence. 
yond the resources of animals, and yet it 
is the germ of written language. In- 
creasing the number of marks and vary- 


ing their forms and combinations natu- | 
rally follow as use unfolds the principle. | 
Rawlinson observes that the Babylo- | 


nian is unquestionably the most ancient 
of the great classes of cuniform writings, 
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that it possesses the highest and most 

authentic claims to antiquity, and that 

it is hardly extravagant to assign its in- 

vention to the primitive settlers on the 
plains of Shinar. To whom else could it 
e assigned? 

Caution is, of course, required in deal- 
ing with alleged aboriginal writings. 
The Society can receive and report state- 
ments accompanying such as are sub- 
mitted to it, but declines to pronounce 
definitely on any without conclusive evi- 
dence, and that is rarely to be expected. 
For myself, before admitting a thought 
of any relation between them and East- 
ern letters, instead of turning over re- 
cords of extant or extinct peoples to find 
something like them, I would treat them 
as what they profess to be—native docu- 


| ments—and seek for a key to their mean- 


ing. All else is of little account. 

The following line is genuine, and said 
to be as clear and full of point as the 
best sayings of Red Jacket: + 


BxBOLKEX 


Unable to make anything out of it my- 
self, it was submitted for solution to a 
friend. He found, on turning to old 
Greek letters, that the first and third 
characters were Betas, the second Chi, 
the fourth Omicron and Ela, and the 


| fifth a double Psi, which with the rest 
cutting marks on the boles or barks of | 


belonged to old Northern types—that 
six out of the nine may be traced to 
Gothic exemplars, to old Welsh and 
other Celtic writings, and that several 
occur on American rocks. One letter 
within another, as the small H within 
the fourth figure, is observable on the 


| Dighton Rock, an X being in one corner 


of a triangle. 

The Gothic might have been derived 
from the Scandinavians, who are said to 
have made settlements as low down as 
Massachusetts in the beginning of the 
eleventh century. Those found in, the 
Welsh Bardick lines might be held con- 
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firmatory of the voyage of Madoc in the 
twelfth, of his landing in Virginia, found- 
ing a colony, and of alleged remains of 
that language among Southern and West- 
ern tribes. Another fact looks favorable: 
Ancient Britons cut their letters on 
squared sticks of wood, and on the same 
substance and forms were those under 
consideration cut. As for a translation, 
he could only give a conjectural one, 
which, being of no value, he declined to 
furnish. Can the reader interpret the 
inscription? If not, we must have re- 
course to linguists further East, not to 
College professors, but to philosophers of 
the forests. From them we learn that 
when lumbermen of the Northern and 
Eastern States send rafts down the rivers, 
each owner marks his own logs. The 
hieroglyphical line is the mark of a Stale 
of Maine Logger. It may be seen in 


arper’s Magazine for May, 1860, in an 
article entitled “Life Among the Log- 
“ gers.” 

I thought it might serve as a caution 


against an hypothesis, not more untenable 
than absurd; that of seeking to explain 
Indian characters by phonetic symbols 
they are fancied to resemble. Com- 
pared to this, the confusion at Babel was 
a trifling change in the current idiom. 
According to Humboldt, neither the 
analogy nor the diversity of language 


can suffice to solve the great problem of | 


the filiation of nations; and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Bancroft, an ingenious 
scholar may find analogies in language, 
customs, institutions and religions be- 
tween American aborigines and any na- 
tion whatever. How indiscreet then to 


infer anything of the kind from the | 


casual configuration of a few Indian 
signs, since, by the same rule, a rela- 
tionship may be shown between U. S. 


Lumbermen and the Pheenicians, Greeks | 


and Romans, Pelasgians and Etruscans; 


for there is not one of the nine charac- | 
ters on the Logger inscription but what | 
may be found in writings of those people, | 
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added to Runic and ancient Irish alpha- 
bets supposed of Carthaginian origin. 

The arrow-headed character, as might 
be supposed from the expressive signi- 
fication and easy application of its pro- 
totype, is among the most ancient. It 
occurs on American rocks, as in Pho- 
nician and Runic alphabets, with the 
barbs sharply defined. In others they 
are curved, inverted and even sup- 
pressed. 

There is a striking allusion to the 
origin of this character in a story by 
Lucian, of a painting of the Gallic Her- 
cules. With a club in his right hand, 
and a bow in the left, he was repre- 
sented as a decrepit old man, bald, with 
a beard extremely gray, a wrinkled, sun- 
burnt and swarthy skin, drawing after 
him a multitude of men, tied by the 
ears and cheerfully following him. The 
fine cords by which they were led were 
of gold, of exquisite workmanship and 
linked to the tip of the god’s tongue, 
who turns about smiling on those he 
leads. A philosophical Gaul, remarking 
Lucian’s surprise, observed: “I will ex- 
“plain to you, O stranger, the enigma of 
“this picture. We Gauls do not, like 
“vou, ascribe speech and eloquence to 
“Mercury, but to Hercules, his superior 
“in strength. Do not wonder that he is 
“ figured as an old man, for speech loves 
“to show its vigor in old age. We 
accomplished his 


“he conquered by persuasion. His ar- 
“rows were keen reasons, penetrating the 
“ souls of men, whence among yourselves 
“is the expression ‘winged words”” Thus 
spake the Gaul. And a more beautiful 
exposition of a symbolic representation 
can hardly be found. 

In the following group, arrows pre- 
ponderate. Feathered and pointing in 
every direction, they are vivid repre- 
sentations of winged and flying words. 
Most, if not all, the characters may be 
found in ancient records, and some in 
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American hieroglyphics. Like Baby- | 
lonian bricks and Assyrian tablets, they | 
are met with impressed in terra-cotta. 


4 RX CEKX 


fiery Stayt 
BI yeep dp 





It is not improbable that specimens 
may be dug up many centuries hence | 
and give rise to learned debates on the | 
epoch and people to which they be- 
longed, for they will hardly be recog- 
nized then as what they really are, viz.: 
Trade-marks and monograms of old Eng- 
lish potters. A collection of devices and 
trade-marks of Europe, including those 
of printers, would fill volumes. Fraud- 
ulent inscriptions based on them and | 
accidentally discovered, might puzzle 
profound scholars. But enough of such 
things. 

The habit of accounting for existing 


arts, by referring to kindred ones of | 


ancient people, is ignoring a funda- 
mental principle of our organization, and 
fosters what is most unseemly in Na- 





ture’s students—pride of race. Asa gen- 
eral rule, man is everywhere what ex- 
ternal influences make him. Glance 
over the earth, and it will be seen that, 
as they change, so does he and his ‘de- 
vices. The arts are developed irrespect- 
ive of races, but not of climate and 
climatic productions. While some are 
of local origin and interest, the greater 
part are for occupants of every zone, and 
the principles of all of enduring appli- 
cation. Had our early progenitors, and 
the first settlers between the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf, exchanged places, we 
had been Arabs and they what we are. 





Their habits and customs would have 
been ours; our arts and manners theirs, 
Indications that American Indians were 
an original and, to a certain ex- 
tent, an isolated race are to be 
found in mechanical devices 
which they had, as in others 
which they had not; absence in 
one case and their presence in 
the other being hardly recon- 
cilable with foreign intercourse, 
Tribes that became the most ad- 
vanced, as in Mexico, Peru, and 
intervening central States, car- 
ried out the thread-making idea 
..- without the distaff and pendant 
spindle; they had not the bellows nor 
scissors, nor is it certain that either 
the domestic lamp or candle was known. 
The Maya MS. Dictionary is said to men- 
tion a “hanging star”’—supposed to refer 
to a suspended light—perhaps in the tem- 
ples. Then there is no indication of 


the polter’s wheel in their crockery ware. 
p 7 


Now, could any people from Europe or 
Asia have made anything like a settle- 
ment on any part of the continent and not 
have introduced one or more of these? 
and, if introduced, could they have 
vanished without leaving a trace of one 
of them, north or south, east or west? 
We learn from Garcilasso La Vega how 
delighted his countrymen, the Peruvians, 
were with scissors; a young Inca told one 
of his schoolfellows that the Spaniards 
deserved all the gold and silver in the 
country for introducing them and looking- 
glasses. The native mode of cutting the 
hair with flint and obsidian knives was 
tedious and painful. But there are de- 
vices peculiar to Americans, which speak 
to the same effect. Early colonists on 
the Atlantic or Pacific coast, or inland, 
would be alive, as new colonists ever are, 
to native devices, and ready to adopt such 
as had advantages over their own; and 
such they would naturally send or take to 
their own people. Now, among others, 
there is one that could not have escaped 
the observation of even transient visitors 
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or settlers, and one so novel, simple, and 
effective that if the knowledge of it ever | 


reached Europe or Asia it would cer- 
tainly have been preserved there to this 
day. I refer to the Tepiti, or cassava 
press, as interesting an example of pri- 
meval ingenuity as sacred or profane 
writers have ascribed to Oriental in- 
ventors. 

According to Dr. Morton, the Amer- 
ican Indian, from the southern extremity 
of the continent to the northern limit of 
his range, is the same exterior man. 


With variable statue and complexion, | 
his distinctive features, though variously | 


modified, are never effaced. He stands 
isolated from the rest of mankind. 
Whether this be so or not, Indians have 
customs and devices which, so far as is 
known, cannot be ascribed to other 
pre: though it may with some force 
e said, that such things arise from 
peculiarities of soil, climate, external 
influences and circumstances, and are 
more or less characteristic of every 


people. That is true; but—aside of the | 


could 


question, whence and how the 
have come—were they the first inhabit- 


ants of the country? As yet nothing 
has been discovered on the surface or 
beneath it from which to infer a pre- 
vious occupation, nor is there aught in 


their mechanical devices to conflict with | 


the theory that recognizes them as abo- 
rigines. 
ing rasp may safely be ascribed to the 
first converters of the cassava-root into 
bread. If it can be shown that they 


were not Indians, instead of an original, | 
the red race will have to be considered | 


an intermediate or derivative one. 

If indebtedness to foreign sources 
must be charged, why not extend the 
principle and inquire how the natives 
came by the circle, ellipse, cone, square, 
the sphere, and other geometrical figures? 
What led them to the reduction of ores, 
to artificial alloys, solders, casting and 
embossing, &c., in Mexico and Peru? 


The Tepiti and its accompany- | 
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| What, indeed, but that instinct of 
mechanical resource common to man, 
'and excited in him, as in the lower 
tribes, by surrounding influences and 
'natural and social wants? Were the 
arts lost by a second deluge, they would 
| by it be recovered and expand as here- 
| tofore. ; 

We have Indian thoughts inscribed on 
| the blade-bones of the buffalo. To infer 
| that the practise was derived from Athens, 
where indigent students, like Cleanthes, 
made a similar use of them, or from 
ancient Arabs who carved events on the 
shoulder-bones of sheep, would elicit a 
smile bordering on derision; but would 
it be more absurd than deriving Indian 
- from European and Asiatic writings? 

e repeat, symbolic and arbitrary signs 
of barbarous people must be the deduc- 
tions of theirown minds. Isolated in 
every age, how else could they get them, 
how else appreciate and be led to adopt 
them? To incorporate foreign ones at 
first with their own, supposing them at 
hand, there could have been no induce- 
ment, and to introduce them afterwards 
would, if possible, have been attended 
with general confusion. But what need, 
since they had the means of diversifying 
their own and to any extent at their 
| finger-ends? They did vary them and 
unwittingly included forms alleged to 
have been borrowed. Asit is next to an 
impossibility to keep varying the com- 
| bination of the elements without hitting 
'on forms already in use, they might 
almost as well be charged with obtaining 
them from people of another planet. 

It need hardly be observed that pho- 
netic signs would have increased almost 
indefinitely the labor of inscription, on 
account of the great number of syllables 
in Indian words: thus, in place of a 
waving line for,a river, a cusped figure 
for the moon, and equally simple signs for 
a pipe, a club and a paddle, from twelve 
to twenty or more signs would be wanted 
for each: 
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River in Mohawk is Ka-th-ogh-ha. 
Moon is Na-tos-cou-cou-i (Blackfeet Vocabulary). 
Pipe “ Ta-cou-e-ni-man - - 
Club “ Ma-ni-qua-pi-cac-sa-que “ - 
Paddle“ Oj-quie-oj-sacs-mio-tis * ¢ 
Of inscriptions seen by early travelers, 
one of decided interest is mentioned by 
Professor Kalm, who made a tour in 
Canada in 1748-1750; under the patronage 
of the king and university of Sweden. 
After speaking of the entire absence of 
ruins or evidences of ancient habitations, 
hesays: “There have, however, been found 
“a few marks of antiquity, from which it 
“may be inferred that North America 
“was formerly inhabited by a nation 
“more versed in science and more civiliz- 
“ed than that which the Europeans found 
“here on their arrival; or that a great 
“military expedition was undertaken to 
“this continent from those known parts 
“of the world.” He then states that, 
some years before he came into Canada, 
the Governor sent a party across the 
continent to the South Sea. On their 
way, they came toa place in the woods 
about nine hundred French miles west of 
Montreal, where were large pillars of stone 
leaning upon each other; so large that the 
Frenchmen could not suppose they had 
been erected by human hands. They 
also met with a large stone or pillar in 
which .a smaller stone was fixed and 
covered on both sides with unknown charac- 
ters. It was abouta French foot in length 
and between four and five inches broad. 
It was taken to Canada and sent thence 
to France. Jesuits who saw the stone 
pronounced the characters Tartarian. 
Inscriptions occur in most parts of Eu- 
rope as undecipherable as any met with 
here, not only in caves, and on large 
and fixed masses of stone, but on ordinary- 
sized pebbles. Logan, in the Scollish 
Gael, observed that in different parts of 
Scotland, particularly in Galloway, are 
found numbers of stones, many of incon- 
siderable size, marked with various fig- 
ures. Several were submitted to the So- 
iety of Antiquaries, but their import 
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has never been discovered. With others 
found in Ireland, they were referred to a 
remote and unknown period. 

We learn, however, from late journals, 
that inscribed rocks and stones, in differ- 
ent parts of the island, have excited more 
than usual interest. In January last, the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh received a 
report from Professor Simpson of his visit 
to the caves of Fife, and of the sculptures 
found rather abundant on the walls, 
These caves were called in ancient Gaelic, 
Weems, and were well known in medieval 
times. Some are from eighty to one 
hundred feet in length, with proportion- 
ate height and width. 

Objection to the genuineness of in- 
scribed stones small as the axe and the 
Grave Creek pebble is not well taken, 
since amulets as large as the former were 
kept in Eastern dwellings, and others 
like the latter worn on the person 
—household and individual talismans. 
Rawlinson mentions one discovered in 
situ, which he thinks was preserved in 
Nineveh as an amulet or sacred curiosity. 
Two egg-shaped ones are mentioned by 
Bonomi. Inscribed small round stones 
occurin Egypt. Van Sleb, who collected 
MSS. and antiquities for Louis XIV., of . 
France, mentions them. One, a nearly 
round pebble, he picked up near Thebes. 

The Hebrew inscribed stones brought 
forward of late years were not unlike 
Oriental amulets. Supposing them gen- 
uine relics, they can have no value as 
historical documents unless found asso- 
ciated with unquestionable evidences of 
civilized settlements. Occurring among 
ordinary Indian remains, they can only 
be considered as foreign rarities. How- 
ever they got here, equally strange waifs 
have been found in the southern section 
of the continent. I know no reason why 
they may not be classed with things an- 
ciently comprised in the laws of jetsam 
and flotsam. Let it be remembered that 
this section of the planet is washed by 
the four great oceans, with currents set- 
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ting to it and from it, and that in pre- 


historic as in recent times, wrecked sea- | 
| 11th January, 1838. News of Colonel 


wanderers were certainly driven on if 
not directed to its shores. American 
canoes and carved sticks drifted to Africa 


and Europe ages before the voyage of | 


Columbus. Time may bring to light a 


variety of estrays which, in the unknown | 


past, have floated hither and thither, 
with none to bring actions of trover for 
them. 

Every one knows that a great oceanic 
current sweeps past these shores in the 
direction of Newfoundland, and thence 
in two streams across the Atlantic—one 
toward the British Isles, Norway and 
Iceland, the other to the Azores and Mo- 
rocco. In 1819, 1 cast a bottle, contain- 
ing a letter to a friend in London, into 
the Gulf Stream, near the Banks, and 
precisely eleven months from that day it 
was delivered by the postman. The 
fragile vessel floated ashore near Sligo, 
its little pennon caught the eye of a 
peasant, who took it to his priest, and 


that gentleman mailed the letter, and 


with it another detailing the particulars 
of its discovery. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 


VI—DIARY OF A CAMPAIGN IN 
FLORIDA, IN 1837-8.. 


BY CAPTAIN ELECTUS BACKUS, U. 8. A.* 


Left Detroit on the fourteenth day of 
November, 1837; arrived at New York 
on the twenty-first. 

Sailed from New York on the ninth of 
December, 1837, in command of a de- 
tachment of Recruits, (a hundred and 
ninety-four,) for Savannah. Arrived 
there on the fifteenth. Sailed for Black 


Creek, on the eighteenth, in the steamer | 


Florida. Arrived on the twenty-second. 


* In copying this from the rough original, the abbreviations 
have been extended, and the entries of the several days have 
been separated into distinct paragraphs, without making any 
other alteration.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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Marched for Tampa Bay, on the thirty- 
first day of December; arrived on the 


Taylor’s battle* met us at Fort Affer. 
No Indians seen on the road. Remained 
at Tampa Bay until the thirteenth, (Sat- 
urday.) Marched for the First Infan- 
try’s Head-quarters, (Fort Basinger,) on 
that day; with Captain Noel in com- 
mand, Sixth Infantry. Arrived at Pease 
Creek, thirty-eight miles, on the fif- 
teenth. Colonel Foster in command, 
Fourth Infantry. Left Sixth Infantry 
at Pease Creek. Took charge of Bag- 
gage train and marched for Fort Gard 
ner,on the sixteenth. Twenty-eight miles. 
Arrived on the seventeenth. First In- 
fantry had marched, excepting Captain 
Abercrombie, with his company, who 
are to descend the river by water. Colo- 
nel Z. Taylor was at Fort Gardner. No 
news from General Jesup. Colonel 
Smith at Fort Basinger. Fort Gardner 
on the Kissimmeet—a pretty place. 

Jany. 18th. Orders to march for Fort 
Basinger, this evening. Marched at one 
P.M., just after the arrival of the Fourth 
and Sixth Infantry, at Fort Gardner. 
Encamped at a Lake or Pond, six miles 
South—Gentry’s Encampment. 

19h. Two men deserted. Marched 
at dawn of day. Passed a beautiful 
prairie at four miles. Lake Kissimmee 
in sight on our left; and a fleet of Boats, 
under Captain Abercrombie, descending. 
Day warm. Marched about twenty-two 
miles, and found water but once. Men 
nearly exhausted. Encamped at Otter 
Creek. Lieutenant McCrabb joined at 
about sun-set. Prairies on fire at South- 
east. This day’s march through prairie 
principally. Low and wet usually; dry 
at present. 

20th. Marched at dawn, through a 
prairie country. Passed the Istapoga at 


* Tue Barre or O-KEE-cHO-BEB was fought on Christmas- 
day, 1837.—kp. Hist. Maa. 

+ Tue Kissimmee River flows South, emptying into the 
O-kee-cho-bee Lake, near its northernmost extremity.—Ep. 
Hist. Mac, 
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fifteen miles. Met Major Larned at 
three P. M., on his way to Tampa Bay. 
He had just returned from General 
Jesup’s Camp. General J. was about 
thirty miles South-east from Fort Basin- 

er; and marched in pursuit of the 

dians on the eighteenth. Major Larned 
returned with me to Fort Basinger. Ar- 
rived at four P. M.* 

21st. Turned over the Recruits to the 
Regiment. Colonel Davenport in com- 
mand. Major Loomis present. All well 
and in pretty good order. Captain Mon- 
roe’s company of Artillery is located at 
this post. 

22nd. Doctor Satterlee and Captain 
Taylor arrived, eight A.M. The Sixth 
Infantry arrived at nine, A. M. 

23rd. Fourth Infantry arrived under 
Colonel Foster. Major Riley present. 


Captain Backus detailed to command an 
ating expedition to O-kee-cho-bee 
Lake. 


24th. Sailed in four boats. Lieutenants 
Wood and Hooper and forty-seven men. 
Descended the river about thirty miles. 
Very crooked and narrow. 

25th. Arrived at O-kee-cho-bee Lake 
at eight A. M. Found Delaware In- 


dians at the mouth. Surveyed the har- | 


bor, and commenced return march at 
ten A.M. Encamped at twenty miles 
below Fort Basinger. 

26th. Reached Fort Basinger at twelve 
o’clock, precisely. 

News from Fort Gardner that one 
hundred Indians are coming in to- 
morrow. 

Delaware Indians brought in the news 
that the graves of those who fell at 
Q-kee-cho-bee had been violated. 


* Fort Bastncer, built by Colonel Zachary Taylor, about 


the twentieth of December, 1837, is on the Kissimmee River ; 


about a hundred and twenty miles South-east from Tampa 
Bay ; twenty miles from the Battle-ground ; and sixty from 
Fort Desnaud, on the Caloosa Hatchie. 

From this point Colonel Taylor moved with his Brigade, on 
the twenty-second of December ; fought the Battle of O-kee- 
cho-bee on the twenty-fifth ; and fell back to this place on the 
twenty-eighth. The army marched again, on the twenty- 


ninth of January, to the foot of O-kee-cho-bee ; and returned | 
on the eighth of February. The First Infantry marched from | 


Fort Basinger, on the fifth of March.—E. B. 
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27th. Devoted to making out papers. 
Ponton bridge (of India rubber) nearly 
ready for use. Letter from General 
B.* All well. 

28th. Lieutenants McCrabb and Scott 
returned from Fort Desnaud, with train, 
boats, &c. Orders for the army to move 
as soon as practicable. 

Monday, January 29th. Marched at 
eight A.M., through a dry, prairie coun- 
try, about twelve miles, East by South, 
and encamped at three o’clock, near a 
cypress hammock. Thermometer at 
about 85 or 86. Fourth and Sixth regi- 
ments behind. An express and a letter 
from General B.+ Post-script from M. 

30th. Opened a road through ham- 
mock, and marched ateight A.M. At 
eleven, arrived at second hammock, and 
passed it and encamped. 

Rode to the battle-ground,t one and 
a half miles, with Captains Baker and 
Miller. The graves had been opened. 
Colonel T.’s|| vest, Colonel G.’s§ shirt, 
and Captain V.’s§] stock recognized. 
Saw five or six dead Indians, nearly 
|eaten up by dogs and buzzards. No 
Indians or fresh signs, at or near the 
| lake. 

The Indians had selected a strong 
osition. On the north shore of Lake 
-kee-cho-bee is a cypress hammock 
‘about three hundred yards in width. On 
the north of the hammock is a wet prai- 
rie; grass five to six feet high. The 
prairie is about half a mile wide, from 
| North to South. Then comes an open 
| hard country, pine-wood, &c. The In- 
dians were in the hammock, at the point 
where the trail on which the troops were 
|marching, entered it. They had cut 


* GENERAL Huon Brapy, U, 8. A., was Captain Backus’s 
| father-in-law. He resided at Detroit, where also was the Cap- 

tain’s home.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

+ General Hugh Brady.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

t Of O-kee-cho-bee.—Ep. Hist. MAG. 

|| CoLonzeL THompson, of the Sixth Infantry, who had fallen 
in the battle.—Ep, Hist. Maa. 

§ Coronet Gentry, of the Missouri Volunteers, who had, 
also, fallen on that occasion.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

] Capratn Van SWEARINGEN, of the Sixth Infantry, one of 
the killed, in the same battle.—-Ep. Hist. Mac. 
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down all the small bushes and the grass, 
wide enough for a company to enter in | 
line. The two companies which entered | 
at this point were nearly annihilated.* 

Marched but six miles to-day. 

31st. Marched at sunrise, an Easterly 
course. At nine A.M. struck General 
Jesup’s trail. Good ground for roads or 
marching. Marched, South-east, about 
eighteen miles, and encamped at a Pond. 
Met eight volunteers, lost. An express 
from General Jesup informs us he has 
had a slight skirmish with Indians— 
one killed. Fine weather since the 
twenty-fifth of December, continually. 
General Jesup’s loss, on the twenty- 
fourth of January, was nine killed and 
thirty-one wounded, principally volun- 
teers. General Jesup wounded in the 
face. Number of Indians engaged, about 
seventy or eighty.; Captain Monroe, | 
eight miles South-west from us, on | 
Q-kee-cho-bee Lake. No Indians seen. 

On guard this day. 

February 1st. Marched at sunrise, in | 
a South-east direction, ten miles and 
encamped. Good roads and good weather. | 
Men all healthy. 

Three Delaware Indians, sent to com- 
municate with Captain Monroe, returned 
in much haste, having been fired on by 
Seminoles, (thirty.) We were now about 
twenty-five miles from General Jesup’s 
camp. Colonel Taylor had sent two 
expresses to General J. No return. 

2nd. Marched at sunrise, five miles on 
our back track, and then turned off to- 
ward Q-kee-cho-bee Lake. Advance 
guard chased three Indians into a ham- 
mock. Encamped at twelve o'clock, 
near @ hammock and probably four or 
five miles from O-kee-cho-bee Lake, hav- 
ing made fourteen miles or thereabouts. 





* An interesting letter from Colonel Davenport, descrip- 
tive of this severe action, may be found in Niles’ National 
Register, liii, 323. Colonel Taylor’s report to General Jesup 
may be found on page 337, and that to the Adjutant-general of 
oH army, on pages 367-371 of the same volume.—Ep, Hist. 

AG, 


+ The Battle of the Locha Hatchee, fought on the twenty- 
for of the same month.—Ep, Hist. Maa, 
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No express from General Jesup or 
from Captain Monroe. 

8rd. Marched at seven, towards the 
Lake. Mud and water knee deep. Took 
five ponies. No Indians. Returned at 
twelve. Express from General Jesup. 
Delaware Indians had killed one Semi- 
nole. Orders to march with light bag- 


age. 
’ 4th. Marched at eight A. M. with 
three days provisions. Two mules 
(packs) = Company. Left camp stand- 
ing, with a guard. Course, South-east. 
At eight miles, passed a large encamp- 
ment about ten days old. Indians seem 
to subsist on Cabbage tree and Palmetto. 
At two P. M. captured forty ponies: 
poor. At three, trail diminished and 
dispersed. Encamped at four. Marched 
about fifteen miles during the day. 
Heavy smoke, South-west, about twelve 
or fifteen miles. 

5th. Marched at sunrise, on back 


‘track; and returned to Camp at one 


P.M. Found two Companies, Second 


| Dragoons, had arrived under Captain 


Beall. Lieutenant Grandon also ar- 
rived with Guides, from General Jesup. | 
No news from Captain Monroe. Took 
thirteen ponies in the afternoon. In- 
dian shot a Turkey. Deer and Turkeys, 
plenty. 

6th. Marched early, and arrived at 
Jesup’s Bridge at three, and encamped. 
On Guard to day. Made about twenty 
miles. Cool nights and warm days. 

7th. Marched early. Horses at large, 
and one team detained, which kept me 
back an héur or more. Arrived at the 
Battle-ground of O-kee-cho-bee, at nine 
A.M. Crossed a small hammock and 
arrived at the twelve mile hammock at 
twelve o’clock and encamped. 


Tue EvercuabeEs. 


Little is known of the Everglades. 
Even the Indians and Negros seem to 
be ignorant of the topography of the 
country, below the Great Lake. A 
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second lake, called Grass Lake, is said 
to be on the south of O-kee-cho-bee; 
and this is'confirmed by the character of 
the country South-east from that Lake, 
where the wet prairie seems to be un- 
limited, extending off Southward beyond 
the reach of vision. This wet prairie is 
probably Grass Lake, as the Indians 
term it. As they could not take their 
ponies across it, they left them at its 
margin, where we took about seventy in 
all, O-kee-cho-bee is skirted by a nar- 
row hammock; and outside the ham- 
mock is uniformly a wet prairie, which 
increases in width from the Battle- 
ground, where it is one half of a mile, 
to the foot of the Lake, where the coun- 
try becomes one vast and boundless wet 
prairie, or Lake. This is the commence- 
ment of the Everglades. 

8th. Marched early, and arrived at 
Fort Basinger at twelve M.* Received 
letter from M’y and one from Mr. Nex- 
sen relative to Colonel Thompson. 

9th. Waggon train started for Fort 
Desnaud. rain arrived from Fort 
Gardner. 

10th. Captains Monroe and Abercrom- 

‘bie arrived from Q-kee-cho-bee. All 
well. Saw some Indians. Captured a 
canoe. Made no important discovery. 

11th. Captain Taylor arrived from 
Tampa, with aon, who say, “The 
“Seminoles will come in soon.” Received 
this day, news of insurrection at Malden, 
&c., copy of Army Bill, (Benton’s.) 

12th. Captain Beall captured seven 
cattle. Chased two Indians. 

13th. Nothing remarkable, except that 
Captain Beall’s cattle got away. 

14th, Captain B. caught his cattle, and 
an express [arrived] from General Jesup. 
Armed neutrality with the Seminoles. 
Letter from General Brady. Canada 
news. Army Bill passed the Senate. 


* A letter, from an officer, descriptive of this movement of 
Colonel Taylor's command, may be found in Niles’ National 
Register, liv, 1. 
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15th. Train from Fort Desnaud, with 
some provisions, brandy, &c. 

16th. Nothing new. 

17th. Express from Tampa. Letters, 
papers, &c. 

18th. Captain Abercrombie and Lieu- 
tenant Griffin started for Tampa. 

19th and 20th. Dull, &c. (a little rain.) 

21st. Letter from 8. P. Brady. Shot 
quails, 2. 

22nd. Shot quails, 5. 

23rd.. Express from General Jesup, 
Indians refuse to come in. Giulled again. 
Colonel Taylor ordered to join General 
Jesup. 

24th. Colonel Taylor started with an 
escort to join General Jesup, at nine 
A. M. Doctor §&, Captain Barker, 
Lieutenant Hill, and escort. Good 
dry weather. 

25th. 

26th. Express from General Jesup. 
Indians coming in. Letter from Gen- 
eral Brady. 

27th. Captain Bryant arrived with 
train. Indians seen, ten miles above 
this place. Letter from Major Brant. 
Oysters, &c. Lieutenant Cross arrived 
on the evening of the twenty-fifth. 

28th. Muster. Lieutenant Grandon 
sent to examine Indian trail, with six 
men. Returned at eight. No Indian 
trail. Major Riley returned from Fort 
McRee about the twenty-sixth of Feb- 
ruary. 

arch 1st. Good weather. 

2nd. Express from Tampa. Three 
letters. Colonel Taylor returned at 
seven, P.M. Indians and negros com- 
ing in. 

3rd. First Regiment ordered to re- 
turn’ to QO-kee-cho-bee, and build a 
bridge, road, &c. to Fort McRee.* 


* Fort MoRgg, a depot, built by Major Riley, Fourth In- 
fantry, between the eighteenth and twenty-fourth of February, 
os and named after the late Colonel MoRee, of the En- 

neers. 

. It is situated on the East bank of 0-kee-cho-bee, about half 
way down the Lake ; is probably eighteen miles, about South 
or South by West, from Fort Van Swearingen. Garrisoned by 
Captain McRee’s company, First Infantry. 
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Major L.* to march in Boats, with three 
Companies. Captain B. indisposed. 
Pleurisy. 

4th. Major Loomis embarked at ten 
A. M. Captain Barker arrived with 
Satrapst 140, from General Jesup’s camp. 
Major Brant and Captain Abercrombie 
arrived. Captain B. was bled—no better. 

5th. Marched at seven A. M.; health 
improving. Encamped at the Battle 
ground. Rained a little. 

6th. Better. Rained some, during the 
night and part of the day. Passed Fort 
Van Swearingenf at eleven A.M. En- 
camped at four P. M. eight miles from 
Fort Van Swearingen. 

7th. Killed a large rattle-snake and a 
moc@asin. Saw a turkey, deer, &c. | 
Passed Camp Turn-abbdut, at two P. M. | 
Cut a road through hammock. A little | 
rain. Encamped, three miles South of | 
Camp Turn-about, at a dirty pond. 
Grass is now growing finely: horses can 
fill themselves. A variety of flowers in 
bloom. At nine, P. M.,commenced rain- 
ing, and continued with but little inter- 
ruption, all night. Camp nearly drown- 
ed out. 

8th. Marched at eight, A. M.; and at 
nine, arrived opposite and in sight of 
Fort McRee, distant about one and a 
half miles. Encamped on low, wet 





ground; and commenced building the 
road. Captain Miller in charge. Major 
f Length of road 

viz. McRee 


Gwynne 
Backus 


. 1954 yards 


990 
354 
610 


1954 

One mile, one hundred and ninety-four yards.—E. B. 

It is separated from the high ground by a wet prairie of a 
mile and one-half in width, and from three to six feet depth of 
mud and water; and is approached by a raised foot-path, or 
causeway, across the swamp.—E. B. 

{. * Major Loomis.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

t Probably Indian prisoners.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

t+ Fort Van SWEARINGEN was built by Captain B. Beall, 
Second Dragoons, in February, 1838, 

It is about eight miles East of Colonel Taylor’s Battle- 
ground ; and, probably, five or six miles North-east of Lake 
O kee-cho-bee. 

Colonel Taylor, with’ his Brigade, passed over the same 
Grennd, on the thirty-first of January, 1838; and, the First 
nfantry passed again, the third time, on the sixth of March 
of the same year.—E,. B. 
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Loomis had arrived on the seventh; and 
sailed on the eighth, for the outlet. 
Express arrived about twelve, M., from 
Fort Brooke. Letter from Mr. Nexsen. 
Two Indians seen and chased by Captain 
McRee’s men, on the seventh. Received 
Army Register, this day. 

9th. A fine cool morning. Road con- 
tinued, slowly—Captain Barker. Brush 
will not answer for the foundation—to 
be made over again. Twenty men hunt- 
ing—killed nothing. Saw two Indians. 

10th. Good weather. Went hunting 
with Lieutenant Pegram. Saw -two 
deer. No shot. Returned at twelve. 
Road goes on very slowly — Captain 
Gwynn. 

11th. Captain Backus on the road. 
Crossed to Fort McRee. Made a quarter 
of a mile. 

12th. Made balance of road—rough 
walking, but dry. Distance, in all, one 
mile and a half. Express from General 
Jesup. Indians are five or six miles 
below us; and we are ordered to go and 
require them to go in to Fort Basinger. 

13th. Went hunting. Saw two deers, 
at a distance. Orders for four Com- 
panies to move down to the Indian 
camp, to-morrow. ' 

14th. Marched at six A. M.; and 
arrived at the Mounds* at eleven, A. M. 
Found three Indians and families there. 
Twenty families, a few miles below. Sent 
to them ; and they sent in, four men, who 
returned with us to Camp Portage. The 
command was allowed to disperse and 
hunt back to camp. Some did not ar- 
rive until long after dark ; and it became 
necessary to fire guns and blow the 


* ANorENT FortIFICATIONS, or Ftor1pa Mounps, about five 
or six miles from the South-east point of Lake O-kee-cho-bee ; 
apparently the work of art. Very old. Trees of two feet 
diameter, growing on them. Length, about a hundred and 
forty yards; nearly East and West. Breadth about thirty 
yards. Highest at East end, about eighteen or twenty feet. 
The lateral embankments, about five feet high. Cypress ham- 
mock, on the North; prairies, wet, South and East; pine- 
barren, ridge, West. 

Another mound, two hundred yards West. 

First Infantry captured a party of Indians at this point, 
March 14th, 1838.—E. B. 
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Bugle, to indicate the direction. Saw 
deer and turkeys. 

15th, Captain Miller marched with 
three wagons and provisions, to bring 
in the Indian families. Fifteen men. 
Distance from Camp Portage to the 
Mounds, about twelve miles. Express 
arrived at twelve. Letter from Detroit 
and Tampa. Army Bill, and other news, 
papers, &c. Colonel T.’s remains taken 
up.*. 
16th. Captain Miller returned at | 
twelve,M. The Indians deserted him 
during the night. General Jesup’s passes 
have lulled every body into apathy. 
Much evil may, and in all probability 
will, result from the course pursued by | 
. General Jesup. At eight P. M., a cold 
North-west wind. 


17th. High wind and cold. Went over | 
to Fort McRee, and collected shells on 
the beach. 

18/h, High wind and cold. A man, 
hunting, heard children crying. Cap- 


tain Barker went out with his Company, 
and saw no Indians. 

19th. Cool and windy, in the morning. 
Went over to Fort McRee. Saw smoke, 
supposed to be Major Loomis’s fires 
South. Colonel Davenport sick. Some 
men sick, mostly from eating cabbage. 
Major Loomis arrived with boats, at six, 
P.M.,- having been detained three days 
with high winds. He had penetrated as 
far as Fish Creek; and ascertained that 
the Lake has no distinct outlet, at low 
water. Captured two squaws and one 
child, sick, and fifteen canoes. The In- 
dians will all come in, when they receive 
a white flag. They are very destitute and 
much scattered. 

20th. A beautiful, cool morning. Major 
Loomis ordered to return to Fish Creek 
for provisions, to supply this command. 





* Probably Lieutenant-colonel Thompson’s, of the Sixth 
Infantry, who fell in the Battle of O-kee-cho-bee, on the pre- 
ceding Christmas-day.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

+ General Jesup's policy was set forth, fully, in his despatch 
to the Secretary of War, dated the eleventh of February, 1838, 
= a in Niles’ National Register, liv. 51, 52.—Ep. 

1st. Maa, 
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Captain Backus sent to carry despatches 
for Colonel Taylor, as far as Fort Van 
Swearingen, and to find a nearer route 
to the Kissimany than by Jesup’s trail. 
Mounted, alone, at eleven A. M,, and 
arrived at Fort Van Swearingen at five 
P.M. Saw deer, turkeys, and wigwams. 
Bad ground for route. 

21st. Started at eight, and moved 
West, and then to O-kee-cho-bee. Turned 
East and struck Jesup’s trail, four miles 
East of Van Swearingen. Shot three 
white cranes, one snake, four quails. Saw 
deer and turkeys. 

22d. Returned. Followed Riley’s trail, 
nearly South, to Camp Turn-about. At 
Camp Portage, found a note, saying the 
First Infantry had moved South, to the 
Mounds. Arrived at the Mounds at 
dark. The First Infantry moved on the 
twenty-first. Letter from L. Lyon. Four 
Companies out, scouting, with four days’ 
provisions. Colonel Basement sick. 
Company G, in camp, with the sick, 
Doctor, and Adjutant. 

23d. Revisited the 
changes. 

24th. Went hunting. A soldier shot 
a turkey with one wing. Captain Bar- 
ker, with four Companies, returned at 
one, P.M. Had marched about twenty 
miles, South-east. Captured one old 
Indian and two squaws. No fresh signs 
of large numbers of Indians. 

25th. Wounded a deer, but lost it. 

26th. Marched at sunrise, for Fort 
McRee. Arrived at twelve, M. Met ex- 

ress. General Jesup had seized the 
iadiens, about the twenty-first.* “Grab- 
“game,” and put a finishing stroke to 
his Major Loomis returned from 
Fish Creek with provisions, and had 
proceeded to Fort Basinger where we 


Mounds. No 


* Referring to the seizure of the Indians encamped near 

Fort Jupiter, on the morning of the twenty-first of March. 
Niles’ National Register, liv. 113. 
. The term “‘ Grab-game,” employeé by Captain Backus in 
the text, seems to have been a phrase then commonly used in 
the army ; as it occurs in other descriptions of this transac- 
tion.—Ep. Hist. Maa, 
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arrived at McRee. My box, with cloth- | 


ing, provisions, shot, &c., wanting. 

Bath. Captain Backus marched with | 
his Company, to the point at which | 
“ Powell” was fired on by Indians, (five 
miles, North-east,) and scoured ham- 
mocks and swamps. Found horse 
“Powell” shot. No fresh signs of In- 
dians. Returned to camp. Lieutenant- 
colonel Davenport being still sick, 
resigned command and started this 
morning with a wagon and two men 
for Fort Basinger. Captain Barker in 
. command. 

28th. Marched at eight, A. M., for 
Cabbage Hammock, four miles North, 
on account of the water, which is very 
brackish at Fort McRee, and produces 
an injurious effect on the bowels. We 
pitched our camp ateleven, A.M. At 
two, went hunting. Saw two deers. 
No shot. The weather is still dry and 
cool. This is, probably, the most re- 
markable season that ever occurred in 
this country—but two good showers have 
fallen since early in December, 1837. 

29th. Smoky weather. Trouble with 
the Cook. Captain Gwynn shot a turkey | 
and found a horse marked “ U. 8.” 

80th. Major Loomis and command 
arrived. Assumed command. An ex-| 
press at twelve. But few letters and no | 
papers. Major Loomis and three Com- | 
panies came from Fort Basinger by 
water. Brought a cask of boots, and | 
some sugar and tobacco, for this com- 
mand, Report that Fort Van Swearin- | 

en is to be immediately evacuated. 

olonel Bankhead is at New River, in 
correspondence with Alligator and party. 
Strong hopes seem to be entertained 
that they will soon surrender. Horse 
flies are becoming troublesome, and 
musquitoes, and snakes, and other in- 
‘sects “too numerous to mention.” A 


‘from the Savannah News, 





— cabbage-tree found near Fort 
cRee. Barracks for six companies are 
‘said to be building at Tampa Bay; and 
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troops are to occupy Fort King, during 


| the summer. 


31st. Fair weather. Smoke, &c., but 
nothing new, except a few cases of 
scurvey. 

April 1st. Eight cases of scurvey, this 
morning. A Special Report made by 
the Doctor. An express at twelve M. 
Orders for the First [regiment] to scour 
the islands in El Pat-i-oka, for Co-a-co-o- 
chee [ Wild Cat] and his party. Captain 
Gwynn ordered to move, by water, to 
Fish Creek, for provisions, on the fourth. 
Sick left at Fort McRee. To move seven 
companies at twelve, to-morrow, with 
five days’ provisions. Fourth Infantry 
gone to Warm Springs. Captain Hofl- 
man gone to New Orleans with his com- 
pany, as a guard to Indians taken at 
Bunero. The First not wanted at Jupi- 
ter,* as the Indians were not as numer- 
ous as was supposed. Colonel Bankhead 
at New River, trying to induce Alligator 
to come in and surrender. Two soldiers 
were shot by Indians, pending Jesup’s 
Treaty—a good excuse for violating tt on 
his part. 


VIl.—COUNT PULASKI’S REMAINS-+ 


Parwapepai, Jan. 7, 1854. 
To the Editor of The Herald. 
Sir—In your daily paper of the first 
of January, I observed a paragraph, copied 


giving in- 
formation of the discovery of the skeleton 
of this heroic Polander. This being a sub- 


| ject exceedingly interesting in the his- 


tory of the American Revolution, it is 
meee that its accuracy should be 
well established, and every doubt con- 
cerning it removed within the reach of 
fair and honest investigation. 


* Where General Jesup was.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

t This letter, from the columns of The New York Herald, 
is copied in order that it may be preserved from the fate of the 
greater number of “‘ newspaper articles.”—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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For this purpose only, and from no 
desire to gratify an idle vanity, I now place 
before your readers what is within my 
knowledge, as received from others. 

My grandfather, Dr. James Lynch, of 
Charleston, 8. C., who lived to a very 
advanced age, has frequently told me 
that he extracted the bullet that gave 
Pulaski his death wound. He performed 
the operation on the field, in view of the 
lines of Savannah, assisted by my father, 
who, as a youth, was acting with him 
as Surgeon’s-mate, and a faithful negro, 
named Guy. The ball is an iron grape 
shot, (now in my possession,) and was 
supposed to have come from the fire of 
the English galleys which assisted in the 
defence of the town. The ball entered 
the groin, and was removed with great 
difficulty, Pulaski bearing the operation 
with inconceivable fortitude. 

Although a desperate wound, my 
"viene thought the Count could 

ave recovered from it, had he consented 
to remain under his care and follow the 
American army on a litter. Count Pu- 
laski, however, resisted this proposal, 
because he feared a sortie and pursuit by 
the British army, and his consequent 
capture, in which event he believed that 
the British government would have sent 
him to Russia, a Power with whom he 
was in deadly hostility, and whose per- 
secutions had driven him form Poland, 
an exile and a martyr. Rather than this, 
he said he should prefer death, and take 
the chance of a cure in the French fleet, 
commanded by D’Estaing. Accordingly, 
he was carried on shipboard, died on the 
— e round to Charleston, and his 

ody buried in the sea. 

In support of this narrative, I have now 
lying before me the commission of Dr. 
James Lynch, signed by that eminent 
and accomplished Governor of South 
Carolina, John Rutledge, appointing him 
“to be Chief Surgeon in Colonel Daniel 
Horry’s —a of Light Dragoons,” 
dated April 22, 1779. This regiment 
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was at the siege of Savannah. I have, 
also, a very curiously folded note, bear- 
ing date June 26, 1779, written by an 
aide-de-camp of Count Pulaski, addressed 
to Dr. James Lynch, thanking him by 
the Count’s command, for some little act 
of attention. Thus, the commission 
proves that my grandfather was a surgeon 
in the army, and the note of the aide-de- 
camp fixes the fact that he was at 
Savannah with his regiment, and, lastly, 
that he and Count Pulaski were friends 
and brother soldiers. 

The grapeshot, together with these 
papers, have descended to me as the 
oldest lineal born, and I have preserved 
them as memorials of a most interesting 
event, but have rarely exhibited or spoken 
of them to any one, because relics of 
this character are not always honored as 
they deserve. The paragraph above 
alluded to, in the Savannah News, re- 
kindled: my somewhat dormant remem- 
brance, and, after much hesitation, I 
determined to place my little narrative, 
for whatever it might be worth, before 
the public, provided I could find any 

ood authority in print already to sustain 
it. The civility of a friend in this city 
(Philadelphia) introduced me into a 
valuable library where I was lucky 
enough to detect a little book, entitled 
Pulaski vindicated from an unsupported 
charge introduced in Judge Johnson's 
Sketches of the Life and Correspondence 
of Major General Nathaniel Greene. 
This book was edited in the city of 
Baltimore, in the year 1824, and is from 
the pen of one of Pulaski’s captains, a 
cavalry officer of the Legion, an ocular 
witness of what he narrates, a noble and 
venerable soldier, who long survived his 
old commander, but who never forgot 
him. The following extract from page 
29 of this little volume, corroborating the 
chief points in the story of my grand- 
father, has imparted renewed confidence 
in the veracity of my venerable relative: 

“The assault on Savannah was to be 
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“made on the right of the British lines. 
«Two columns, one French and the other 
“ American, were to attack, at the same 
“time, each a particular redoubt. In the 
“rear of the columns the whole cavalry, 
“ American and French, was to be sta- 
“tioned under the command of Count 
“Pulaski. Should, as was confidently 
“expected, the redoubts be carried, and 
“the way opened, that intrepid leader 
“was with these united troops of horse, 
“to enter the place, sword in hand and 
“to carry confusion and dismay among 
“the garrison. 
“the French corps of attack. Wishing 
“to avoid a circuitous advance round a 
“swamp, and supposing the ground at 
“the bottom to be sufficiently firm, he 
“marched directly through it. The 
“enemy had been informed of his plan 
“by spies. They knew the intended 


“point of attack, and the direction in 
“which the approach of the assailants 
Accordingly, they 


“would be made. 


“collected all their force where it would | 


“be required, and, at the first alarm, 
“opened a tremendous and deadly fire. 
“Pulaski, impatient to know where he 
“was to act, determined, after securing 
“his cavalry under cover as well as the 


“ground would admit, to go forward | 
“himself, and called to accompany him | 


“one of the Captains of his Legion, who 


“is yet living, but far advanced in years. | 
“They had proceeded only to a small | 


“distance when they heard of the havoc 
“produced in the swamps by the hostile 


“to produce on the spirits of the French 
“soldiers, and hoping that his presence 
‘would reanimate them, Pulaski rushed 
“on to the scene of disorder and blood- 
“shed. In his attempt to penetrate to 
“the murderous spot, he received a 
“swivel shot in the upper part of his 
“right thigh, and the officer who accom- 
“panied him was, while on his way back, 


D’Estaing led, in person, | 
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“wounded by a musket ball. The enter- 
“ prise upon Savannah was abandoned by 
“the allied army. The Americans and 
“French having witnessed each other's 
“zeal and courage, and acquitting each 
“other of any intentional share in this 
“disastrous result, separated in perfect 
“harmony. Count D’Estaing re-embarked 
“his troops and artillery; and Pulaski, 
“with his wounded officer, was conveyed 
“on board the United States brig, the 
“ Wasp, to go round to Charleston. The 
“remained some days in the Savanna 
“river, and during that time the most 
“skilful surgeons in the French fleet 
“attended on Count Pulaski. It was 
“found impossible to establish suppura- 
“tion, and a was the consequence. 
“Just as the Wasp, got out of the river, 
“Pulaski breathed his last, and the corpse 
“immediately became so offensive that 
“his officer was compelled, though reluct- - 
“antly, to consign to a watery grave all 
“that was left upon earth of his beloved 
“and honored commander.” 

The narrative goes on to describe the 
funeral honors that were ” to Pulaski 
by the corporation and military of 
Charleston; the procession, in which 
“the beautiful horse that Pulaski rode 
“when he received his mortal wound was 
“led with all his accoutrements, armor, 
“and dress which he then wore,” the 
whole concluding “ at the church, where 
“an eloquent and impressive discourse 


'“was delivered by the chaplain of the 
| “army.” 

“batteries. D’Estaing himself was griev- | 
“ously wounded. Aware of the fatal | 
“effects which such a disaster was likely | 


It should be borne in mind that all of 
this is from the pen of an honorable old 
soldier—an ocular witness throughout 
of the sad story from beginning to end— 
and higher testimony could scarcely be 


| required. 


ir, I earnestly hope my motive for 
writing this statement, if not appreciated, 
will at least escape misconstruction. The 
aim of every inquiry, whether in science 
or history, should be truth; and every 
citizen ought to consider it incumbent 
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on him to aid and promulgate it when | if identical, not sounded the same, it 
it concerns the history of his country, | was sent to Washington to be verified, 


that 


ortion of it more especially em- | and is now printed as it comes, rewritten 


braced by the war of the Revolution. I| by the competent ability of Grorce 
commend most heartily the efforts of the | Gisss, Esq., who says, beyond this: “J 
patriotic Georgian who has been so zeal- | “tried to get something approaching a 
ously striving to identify the remains of | “literal translation, but it was beyond 


the renowned Pulaski—a name that ex- 
cites as warm a glow among our Southern 
ople as any other that is ever uttered. 

e, and William Washington, who hum- 
bled the pride of Tarleton, at the battle 
of the Cowpens, were our great cavalry 
officers, and Southern men delight in 
horsemanship. 

By all the traditions that have de- 
scended to us from those who saw Pu- 
laski in those days, both white and black, 
he was the very embodiment of power, 
energy, and grace, when seated in his 
saddle. Like the Paladins of old, his 
. romantic valor seemed to border on the 
fabulous and dazzle the beholder; while 
his sufferings for Poland, his beloved 
country—literally the mistress of his soul 
—the loss of his fortune, his exile, and the 
manner of his death, all combine to 


deepen the shade of melancholy thought | 
that follows the remembrance of him, | 
His name is as a household word among | 


the citizens of Savannah, and their's is 


erous souls thus honor the brave who 
died in the cause of constitutional lib- 
erty. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
James Lyncu, of South Carolina. 


VIIL—LORD’S PRAYER IN MIKA- 
SUKE. 


“either the comprehension of Indian, 
“negro, or white-man.” B. 8. 
Ma-minn a-ka-minn  mi-ko-sa-pits 
And now pray 
pokhiki a-bun-ti tcho-k6-lits ka-kat 
our father high sits there 
tché-ho-tchif-k6t hol-lat-tish. 
thy name [be praised] great 
Ma-minn tche-hai-at-lektchot e 1la-tish 
And thy glory be it 
mon-ti a-binti na-ki a-ke-lets-ka-ka 
heaven as thou wishest 
6-me-kat ma-mi-tcha-lot ya-léh yak-a- 
like 
nun’ o-makh-me-tish. 
Nikh’-tak-a-lamp’-un pa-las’h-té et-lé- 
ché-ka-ka 6-men hé-man-é-tak’-e po- 
me gis. 
Ma-mik’h na-ki po-ma-ta-kun pun-ka- 
a-ye-cha-chish na-ki pdé-ma-tukh e- 
laintdale pa-yé-chan-chi-ka-ka 0-me- 


C lan, | ; cha lin. 
the rare merit of manifesting their per- | 


petuity. All honor to them whose gen- | 


Shat-o-pakh-ki-kun pd-ba nah sho- 
na-ba-kun shi-po na-litsh kish ma-mish- 


|ka ham-pa-kun po-tla-nas-chish me-ki- 
|k6ét tche-na-késh wan’-té-e-kot tche-na- 


In the last number of Tae Histroricau | 


Macazine was published some vocabu- 


késh ma-minn tchobe-é k6t tche-na-ke 


e-mong kot 6m-mish. 


IX.—JOHN DICKINSON, IN 1774* 


Cambridge, April 16, 1856. 
Dear Sir, 
I enclose a copy of two very 


laries of the Indian languages, to which | interesting letters from John Dickinson. 
is now added the Lord’s Prayer, given by | The originals are in the Library of Har- 


one of the chiefs. 
English, and as the letters did not ap- 
pear to be the same as ours, and perhaps, 


As he did not speak | 


| 





* The following letter from the late Dr. Jared Sparks to & 
friend in Philadelphia, transmitting copies of two letters to 
Arthur Lee, supposed to have been written by John Dickinson, 
will interest our readers.—-Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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vard College, among the papers of Arthur 
Lee, presented to the College by Mr. R. 
H. Lee, author of the Life of Arthur Lee. 


The letters are anonymous, but there is 


no question about the handwriting. | 
They may serve as notes to the Langdon | 


eagers, as they relate to the same period. 
A. Lee was then in London, and the con- 
tents of the letters sufficiently indicate 


why Dickinson did not choose to put his | 


name to them. * * * Deane had his 


faults, but he was ill-used. Arthur Lee | 


was a bitter enemy to him, and his influ- 
ence through his brothers in Congress 
operated very unjustly upon Deane. 
Very truly yours, 
JARED Sparks. 


August 20, 1774. 
Dear Sir, 

A general Congress meets in 
Philadelphia the beginning of next 
month. These colonies have appointed 
Massachusetts Bay—New 


deputies ; 
Hampshire—Rhode Island—Connecticut 
—New York—New Jersey—Pennsylva- 
nia—The government on Delaware— | 
Maryland —Virginia—Squth Carolina. | 
North Carolina, it is said, is to appoint 
on this day. Georgia will also appoint, | 


as we are assured. 

The insanity of Parliament has oper- 
ated like inspiration in America. 
are mad, to be sure, but in their phrenzy, 
they have discovered invaluable truths. 

The Colonists now know what is de- 
signed against them. ll classes of 
people are surprisingly united in senti- 
ment. 
will be a general non-importation from 
Great Britain. The next, if grievances 
are not redrest, a general non-exporta- 
tion to that kingdom. If their severities 
increase, events will immediately take 
place, which a man so connected with 
this continent as you are, must view with 
inexpressible pain of mind. 

The people in general through the 
country look forward to extremes with 
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They | 
| that great Britain must relax, or imme- 

diatel 

likely in all human probability to over- 


The first step, in all probability, | 
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resolution. Of these, the brave Germans, 
many of whom have seen service, are in 
every sense truly respectable. Is it pos- 
sible that the people of our mother 
country, so beloved and revered by us, 
can seriously think of sheathing their 
swords in bosoms so affectionate to them? 
Of engaging in a war that instantly 
must produce such deficiencies in her 
revenues? Expose her to natural ene- 
mies? And if she conquers, must in 
its consequences drag her down into 
destruction? And if she fails of success, 
as if the Colonists have common sense, 
she certainly must, will involve her in 
immediate ruin. 

Surely, Sir, you may render your na- 
tive country eminent services, by pub- 
lishing your sentiments on the present 
mournful prospect of affairs. That you 
may undertake the employment, is the 
hearty wish of, Dear Sir 

Your affectionate friend 
and most obedient servant. 


I have just heard that Georgia has ap- 
pointed Deputies to attend the Congress. 


Philadelphia, October 27, 1774. 
Dear Sir, 
Yesterday the Congress broke 


‘up. You will immediately know their 


proceedings from publications. 
Colonists have now taken such ground 


y involve herself in a civil war, 


whelm her with a weight of calamities, 
in comparison of which “ plus quam ci- 
“vilie bella,’ the contentions between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, or the 
distractions of the last century were 
gentle misfortunes. 

A determined and unanimous resolu- 
tion animates this Continent, firmly and 
faithfully to support the common cause, 
to the utmost extremity, in this great 
struggle for the blessing of liberty, that 
alone can render life worth holding. 

I grieve for the fate of a brave and 
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generous nation plung’d by a few profli- 
gate men, into such scenes of unmerited 
and inglorious distress. Let her rouse 
her natural, noble spirit—be true to her- 
self, and of course, be true to us. Let 
her not so far adopt the base yet vision- 
ary schemes of fools and knaves, that 
she may think her dignity concern’d to 
maintain the projects of those whom her 
justice commands her to punish. 

Give up the Butes, Mansfields, Norths, 


Bernards, and Hutchinsons, &c. whose | 


falsehoods and misrepresentations have 
inflamed the people—Call not their cause 
the cause of Great Britain—Throw all 
errors and occasions of dissatisfaction 
on their guilty heads. A new ministry 
of such a character, that England and 
America both can trust, may do great 
things; especially if a considerable 
change be made at the next general 
election. Why should nations meet with 
hostile eyes, because villains and ideots 
have acted like villains and ideots? 

I wish for peace ardently; but must 
say, delightful as it is, it will come more 


grateful by being unexpected. The first | 


act of violence on the part of adminis- 


tration in America, or the attempt to | 
reinforce General Gage this winter or | 


next year, will put the whole continent 
in arms from Nova Scotia to Georgia. 
May God of his infinite mercy grant 


a happy event to these afilicting agita- | 


tions. 


It is suspected here, that a design is 
regularly prosecuted by the ministry to | 
make his Majesty dethrone himself by | 
the calamities and convulsions his reign | 
is likely to bring on his whole people. | 
Please to inform me what is thought on | 


this point in England. 


X.—QUERIES. 
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nd-parents (on both sides) of Phebe 
Skidmore, daughter of Samuel Skidmore, 
and wife of Hendrick Suydam? See Ri- 
KER’s Annals of Newtown, p. 326. Who 
were the mother, the grandmother, and 
the maternal grandfather of the said 
Hendrick ? a 


Wuo were Tue Loupons ?—There were 
in New York, immediately after the 
Revolutionary war, persons of the name 
of Loudon, engaged in the printing, 
ublishing, and book-selling business, 
Dr. Thomas seems to have known Samuel 
Loudon, of New York, and tells us some- 
thing about him, but mentions no other 
of the name. Perhaps some of the 
readers of the Magazine can extend Dr. 
Thomas’s article, and give us something 
of others bearing the name. 

Dr. Thomas does not tell us that 
Samuel Loudon published one of the 
best periodicals of the time—The Amer- 
ican Magazine. It was commenced in 
the year 1787, but how many years it 
was continued we have not ascertained. 
In the first volume, now before us, are 
communications from many of the best 
writers of that day. Among them were 
Dr. Stiles, Dr. Dwight, Noah Webster, 
Dr. Mitchell, &c., &c. The volume in- 
cluded a year, and contains 882 pages. 
The imprint to the first three numbers 
reads—*“ New York, printed by Samuel 
“Loudon, and sold by the Printer, by 
'“Messieurs Berry & Rogers, Mr. R, 
|“ Hodge, Mr. S. Campbel, Mr. T. Allen, 
“and Mr. T. Greenleat.” 

To the remaining nine numbers the 
imprint reads—“ New York, printed by 
“S. and J. Loudon,” with a large addi- 
tion of booksellers’ names, in all the 
_principal towns, besides those before 
/named. It may be well to remark, how- 
ever, that there is no bookseller named 
'south of Philadelphia, with the single 





Sxiwmore Famiy.—Can any of your | exception of “ A. Timothy, at Charles- 


readers furnish me with the names of | 
the mother, grand-parents, and great: | 


“ ton.” 
The “Introduction” to the Magazine 
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Of these volumes Mr. Loudon was 


is a neat and well-written article. 
Thomas says nothing of the work, nor 
of J. Loudon. When he wrote his work 
on Printing, he says Mr. S. Loudon was 
then living, in retirement, quite aged. 

Of the same family, it is supposed, 
was Archibald Loudon, sometime a 
printer in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. How | 
early he went, or how long he lived 
there, we have not the means of stating; 
but the earliest production of his press, 
in our hands, is entitled, “ Poems, on 
“various Subjects. By Isapevia Ouiver, 
“of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. 
Carlisle: From the Press of A. 
“Loudon, (Whitehall.) 1805.” 

This is a small duodecimo volume of 
220 pages, including a very long list of 
subscribers’ names. Among these are 
the names of the printer, (Archibald 
Loudon,) for twenty-four copies, Chris- 
tian, Mary, and Catherine Loudon, for 
one copy each. These were probably 
the family of the printer. 

It may be of some interest to state 
that Miss Oliver wrote on a great variety 
of topics, and that among them are Lines 
“on the Death of Gen. Washington,”’— 
“Sacred to the Memory of the Rev. Dr. 
“ Witherspoon,’—“In Memory of the 
“late Gen. Alexander Hamilton, who fell | 
“in a Duel with Aaron Burr,” &c., &c. 

A little later, Mr. Loudon published a 
volume of Miscellanies, in magazine 
style, in octavo, but a copy not being at | 
hand, we are unable to describe it. The 
printer was editor and publisher, if we 
rightly remember. 

The last and most important work of | 
Mr. Loudon, known to us, is that enti- 
tled, “A Selection of some of the Most 
“interesting Narratives, of Outrages, 
“committed by the Indians, in their Wars, 
“with the White People. Many of the 
“ Articles have never before appeared in 
“ print, Vol. I. Carlisle: From the 
“Press of A. Loudon, (Whitehall.) 1808.” 
12mo, pages 356. Vol. II. Carlisle: 





1811 12mo, pages 369. 


editor and publisher, as well as printer. 
They have long been of excessive rarity, 
and few of the libraries in the country 
can “boast,” as Dibdin would say, of 
possessing a copy. And to the historian 
of border warfare these volumes are in- 
dispensable, their value not being easily 
calculated. In the forty years and over, 
that we have been interested in these 
matters, but two copies have come to 
our knowledge, for sale. 

Mr. Loudon acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to H. H. Brackenridge, Esq., a 
gentleman well known to the literary 
world of that period. An introductory 
letter of his is inserted in the first 
volume. 

Nothing further is known to us of 
Samuel Sesken or his publications. 
This communication has been made 
with the hope that some of your corre- 
spondents may be able, and think it 
worth their while, to make further 
research respecting an early frontier 
printer, and of the Loudons generally. 


Mitts Famity or L. I—Who were the 
parents and grand-parents of Elizabeth 
Mills, of Smithtown, Long Island, who 
married George Phillips about 1726, and 
died 11th April, 1768? See Bonn’s 
Watertown, p. 877. 


Severat Inquiries —Not having had 
an opportunity to refer to the recently- 
issued “ privately-printed” works which 
throw great light on the many obscure 
points of our early history, it would 
gratify me to receive, through the col- 
umns of the Historica, Macazine, answers 
to the following inquiries: 

What is known of Major Harry Rooke, 
who was one of the aid-de-camps to 
Gen. Gage, while at Boston, during the 
time of the battle of Bunker’s Hill? 

Immediately after the battle of Bunk- 
er’s Hill, several citizens of Boston were 
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taken prisoners b 
were they confined ? 

What was the building, in Boston, 
known as “Concert Hall,” where the 
above prisoners were tried, and where 
was it located ? 

Who can give me information con- 
cerning Walter Cruise, a corporal among 
the riflemen, who was taken a prisoner 
by the British at night, while endeavor- 
ing to take a sentinel of the advance 
guard at Bunker’s Hill ? 

What part of Boston was that which, 
in 1775, went by the name of “New 
“ Boston ?” 

Where was Winnisimmet Ferry, so 
called, near Boston, in the time of the 
Revolution ? 

Who was commander of the British 
frigate (“ Cerberus,” I believe) which 
sailed from Boston after the battle of 
Bunker's Hill, to carry the news to 
England ? 

Who can give me information in re- 

ard to Mr. Morrison, a preacher at 

eterboro’, Mass., before the Revolution, 
who was compelled to leave that place, 
and afterwards joined the American 
army, was engaged at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, Bui deserted to the Eng- 
lish soon after ? 8. L. B. 
Augusta, Me. 


Hamitton.— When was a monument | 


erected to the memory of the elder 
Hamilton, where he fell; and how long 
did it remain there? 


What were the circumstances of the | 


younger Hamilton’s death in a duel; 


who was his second; where did he die; | 


what was his age; and where was he 
buried ? R. 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Gzorce Eacker.—The Oration by Mr. 
Eacker, which led to his duel with 
oung Hamilton, was printed, I believe. 


ho has a a it? J. R.8. 
¥ 


Fort Plain, N. 


the British. Where | 
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Inpian Conica, Srone Heaps.—In an 
unpublished history of Kennebunk, Me., 
by the Hon. E. E. Bourne, mention is 
made of a body of Indians, in the earlier 
part of the last century, who lived on 
terms of friendship with the neighbor- 
ing whites. At times, however, without 
any expressed reason, they would be- 
come sullen, sharpen their knives, make 
other indications of war, and suddenly 
disappear. In the time of peace, they 
kept a conical pile of stones, about three 
feet high, erected as a token of their 
pacific intentions. But before leaving 
their wild dwellings, they always gave 
notice of their hostile expeditions by 
throwing them down. After an absence 
of a few weeks, they would suddenly 
re-appear, with new demonstrations of 
friendship and pleasure that their fights 
were over, and rebuild the heaps, as a 
signal that they had -left the war-path. 
These erections were continued until a 
new sullenness arose, and similar prepa- 
rations were made for absence, which 
might have been several times in a year. 
But no acts of enmity were shown to 
their neighbors, who knew not where or 
for what they thus mysteriously left 
their homes. The period was during 
the war with the French. 

A conical heap of stones, on the west- 
ern side of “Monument Mountain,” in 
Stockbridge, Mass., has given a name to 
this picturesque addition to the beauties 
of the vale of the Housatonic. In a 
sweet poem, Mr. Bryant has given a 
poetical solution of the mystery of its 
origin, in the tragic fate of an Indian 
maiden, who, for love, leaped from the 
precipice, and died at its base. The 
mound, however, is at a long distance 
from the imagined scene of the sad 
event. 

May not the Kennebunk mounds 
throw historical light on this mound; 
and its long, undisturbed continuance 
show the long, unbroken peace of the 
tribe, where Konkapot was its last chief, 
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and has left his name imperishably con- 

nected with the winding brook that 

adorns the valley till it is lost in the 

larger stream ? Brunovicus. 
runswick, Me. 


Former Wears or Lima.—In Morse’s 
Geography, Edit. 1796, p. 276, in speak- 
ing of the immense wealth of Lima and 
Peru generally, in former times, the 
author says: “One remarkable fact is 
“ sufficient to demonstrate the wealth of 
“the city. When the Viceroy, the Duke 
“de la Palada, made his entry into Lima, 
“in 1682, the inhabitants, to do him 
“honor, caused the streets to be paved 
“with ingots of silver, amounting to 
“seventeen million pounds sterling.” 
Where is the authority for this state- 
ment to be found? It strikes me as 


rather fabulous, and that it ought to be 

placed amongst the “Current. Fictions” 

of history. 
Washington, D. C. 


R. 


Aaron Burr’s Grave.—I have heard it 
said that the head-stone at Burr's grave 
was erected by a stranger, and that it 
has been sadly mutilated. What is the 
truth of the matter ? D. 


XI—PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


1—Tue Marne Historicat Socrery. 


Brunswick, Me., Aug. 2d.—The annual meet- 
ing of this Institution was held at the Rooms of 
the Society, this morning. A large number of 
the members was in attendance, and after being 
called to order by the President, the Hon. Ed- 
ward E. Bourne, of Kennebunk, they proceeded 
to attend to the business of their assembling. 

The reports of the Treasurer and Librarian 
were presented, and showed these departments to 
be in a prosperous condition. We insert the re- 
port of the latter officer : 

“The Librarian of the Maine Historical ery” | 
“reports that during the year ending August 2d, 
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“ 1866, there have been added to the Library and 


“Cabinet ninety-four volumes and one hundred 


| “and sixty-six | penne, Of these there have 


“ been purchased, principally by exchange, thirty- 
“ one volumes and two pamphlets. 

“ There have also been given maps and charts of 
“ great value, and a fragment of Roman pavement 
“from Catobriga, near Lisbon, Portugal, taken 
“from a bath, buried in the sand. This was given 
“ by Commander George H. Preble, U.S.N. Also 
“ Indian implements, coins, newspapers and doc- 
“uments from the Rebel States. The Librarian is 
“ waiting for a reduction of prices to have a large 
“number of pamphlets bound. 

“The Society will soon need larger accommoda- 
“ tions for its increasing Library. It now needs to 
“adopt some method of exhibiting what it has, 
“in the way of Indian and other relics, which 
“are kept in the lumber-room. 

“ Atpuevus S. PacKarD. 
“ Brunswick, August 2d, 1866.” 


The Committee appointed last year to attend 
the celebration at Fort Popham, in the absence 
of the Chairman, reported, through Rev. Dr. 
Ballard, that the celebration was held last year 
at the mouth of the Kennebec, near the present 
Fort, at a short distance from the place originally 
occupied by the Popham Colony. There was a 
large assemblage of citizens from Maine, who 
listened to an interesting, elegant and patriotic 
address from the Hon. J. W. Patterson, of Dart- 
mouth College, which was afterwards published. 

A Committee, consisting of Hon. Messrs. Gil- 
man, Dummer, Eastman, Bourne, and Rev. Dr. 
Ballard, was appointed to attend the commemo- 
ration services at Fort Popham, Aug. 29th. The 
programme has not yet been arranged. 

The following communication was received 
from Hon. John A. Poor, and read : 


“ Wriiarp’s Hots, 
“ WasHineton, July 25, 1866. 

“My Dear Sm:—It gives me joy to say that 
“most important testimony has of late come to 
“light touching the early settlement at Sabino, 
“at the mouth of Sagadahoc, which strengthens 
“and confirms all our positions and notions as 
“to the political value and importance of that 
“enterprise. It also sufficiently establishes to 
“my own mind, the location of the English Fort 
“ St. George, and, what is most remarkable, gives 
“ag new and circumstantial account of the de- 
“ struction of the colony by the natives. 

“In the Relations of the Jesuit Fathers Biard 
“and Massi, Vol. I., page 36, they briefly refer 
“to their visit to the Kinebequi (Kennebec) and 
“to the fact of the English being there in 1608 
“and 1609. These Jesuit Relations were ad- 
‘dressed to the religious head of their order at 
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“Paris. Their recent publication led to the 
“discovery that they made military communi- 
“cations in the nature of reports to their gener- 
“als. The order of Jesus was a military organ- 
“ ization, and the Jesuit priests made their mili- 
“tary reports in the Latin language to the 
“ generals of their order at Rome. 

“These military reports have recently been 
“translated from the Latin into French, and 
eee at Paris in 1864 by L’Ecureau, Rue 
“des Grands Augustins, and edited by Father 
“ Auguste Carayon, of the Company of Jesus. 

“Reports. No. 1 is a letter from Father | 
“Biard to the Very Reverend Father Claude | 
“ Aquaviva, General of the Company of Jesus at 
“Rome, dated at Dieppe, Jan. 21, 1611, just at | 
“the moment of their sailing for Port Royal 
“(N.S.), relating their difficulties with the mer- | 
“ chants, with which we are familiar. 

“No. 2 is a letter from Father Biard to the 
“ Rey. Father Balthazar, Provincial of France, at 
“Paris, dated at Port Royal, June 11, 1611, 
“relating the delay at Dieppe, describing their | 
“voyage, their arrival, and the character of the 
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“ natives. 

“Nos. 3 and 4 contain nothing new. 

“ No. 5, from Father Peter Biard to the Very 
“Rey. Provincial, is dated Jan. 31, 1612, and | 
“describes their visit to the Kinebequi, of one | 
“month aud a half’s duration. They coasted | 
“¢ along the whole coast from Port Royal, enter- 
“<ing the great rivers, the St. John, St. Croix, | 
“‘the Pentagoet eae the Kinebequi.’ 
“Tt was under command of M. de Biencourt (son 
“of Poutrincourt), an officer of the Crown, and 
“his father’s Lieutenant. 

“The Malouins, he says, wintered at the St. 
“John that year (1611-12), and Captain Plas- 
“trier at the St. Croix. Captain Plastrier, ‘ at- 
“<‘tempting to go to the Kinebequi, was taken 
“*prisoner by two English ships, which were 
“¢ at an island called Emmetenic (Matinic), eight 
“‘lJeagues from Kinebequi.’ His release was 
“‘obtained by means of some presents, and 
“‘upon the promise he made to yield to their 
“<¢ prohibitions made him from doing business all 
“* along the coast. For the English wish to call 
“‘themselves masters of it; and thereupon they | 
“4 produced some letters of their King’—‘ which we 
“* believe to be false, Fc. 

“On the 28th of October, 1611, they landed 
“ at Kinebequi, being very desirous of seeing the 
“ English fort (then unoccupied). At first they | 
“began to praise and extol the undertaking of 
“the English, and recount the conveniences of | 
“the place. Some days after this they greatly | 
“ changed their opinion, for ‘we saw there was | 
“‘an excellent opportunity to make a counter | 
“‘fort, which would have imprisoned them and | 


“6 shut them off from the sea and from the river? | 
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“The English fort, therefore, must have been, as 
“we have supposed, over on the point across the 
“cove from the present fort, and by occupying 
“the many site of Fort Popham the French 
“could have imprisoned them and shut them off 
“from the river and the sea. * 

“ But the most interesting point is the state- 
“ment of the destruction of the Colony. Father 
“ Biard, after speaking of the peculiarities of the 
“place, relates how the English settlement was 
“ destroyed: 

“¢ They’ [the Hnglish] ‘had first for their leader 
“¢a very good man, and they behaved very well 
“ «toward the natives of the country. It is said, 
“ «however, that the Armouchiquois feared such 
“‘neighbors, and on this account caused the 
“ ¢death of the Captain, whom I have mentioned. 
“<¢These people have a custom of killing b 
“‘magic. Now the same year, 1609, the Eng- 
“ ¢Jish under another leader changed their ways ; 


| “ «they repulsed the savages without any polite- 


“ness, abused and ill-treated them. On the 
“other hand, these poor misguided ones, impa- 


| “ «tient at the present, and arguing still worse 


“‘for the future, took the resolution, as the 


| “*proverb says, to kill the cub before its teeth 


“¢and claws were any larger. Their opportu- 
“ ‘nity came one day when three shallops had 
“gone out of the bay, fishing. The conspira- 
“<¢tors followed them secretly, and approaching 
“with a fine semblance of friendship (for thus 
“*they make the most caresses when there is 
“<the most treachery), entered among them, and 
“at a given signal every one chose his man 
“‘and killed him with a knife. Thus were 
“despatched eleven English. The others, in- 
“<¢timidated, abandoned their enterprise the 
“ “same year, and have not pursued it since, con- 
“ ‘tenting themselves with coming fishing in the 
“ «summer to the island of Emmetenic, &c., &c.’ 

“JT will not follow this interesting narrative 
“further. The statements above are new to me, 
“but confirm the opinions heretofore expressed, 
“that it was Vines who was the leader at Saga- 
“dahoc in 1608 and 1609, and who finally re- 
“tired to Saco. Gorges says he sent men there 
“every year ‘to do business in the accustomed 
“ ¢ places.’ 

“ Emetenic or Emmetenic is doubtless Matinic 
“of our time. 

“ Mr. Spofford, librarian of Congress, is greatly 


| “interested in these matters of our early history, 


“and procured this book of er from 
“ Paris, for the library of Congress. He is hunt- 
“ing further, in like spirit, in all directions. 

“T called the attention of Senator Howard, of 
“Michigan, to the book, after the translations 
“by my daughter had been made. He is de- 
“lighted with it. He sympathizes very fully in 
“our labors, and is thoroughly versed in French- 
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« American history. He will give us the Pop- 
“ham oration next year, if invited. 
“Very truly yours, 
“Joun A. Poor. 
« Rev. Edw. Ballard, D.D., Sec. Me. 
“ Hist. Soc., Brunswick.” 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of Bishop 
Burgess, late Vice-president of the Society, stat- 
ing his exalted worth and interest in historical 
pursuits, were adopted. 


The following officers of the Society were re- | 


elected : 

Hon. E. E. Bourne, of Kennebunk, President ; 
Hon. J. W. Bradbury, of Augusta, Vice-presi. 
dent; Rev. Samuel F. Dyke, of Bath, Corre- 
sponding Secretary ; Rev. Edward Ballard, D.D., 
of Brunswick, Recording Secretary; Augustus 
C. Robbins, Esq., of Brunswick, Zreaswrer ; Rev. 
Alpheus S. Packard, D.D., of Brunswick, Libra- 
rian and Cabinet-keeper. 

The following persons were chosen_ Resident 
Members of the Society : 

Hon. John A. Peters, of Bangor; Rev. Benj. 
Tappan, of Norridgewock; Dr. Jonathan Don- 
nel, of Houlton; Hon. Bernard C. Bailey, of 
Bath ; Hon. Woodbury Davis, of Portland; Dr. 
M. R. Ludwig, of Thomaston; Dr. Charles E, 
Swan, of Calais; George E. B. Jackson, Esq., 
of Portland. 


The Maine Historical Society was organized 
Feb. 5th, 1822; its objects being, in the words 
of the Constitution, “to collect and preserve, as 
“far as the state of their funds will admit, what- | 
“ever in their opinion may tend to explain and 
“illustrate any department of civil, ecclesiastical 
“and natural history, especially of this State and | 


“of the United States.” Its library embraces 
several thousand volumes, relating to historical 
topics, and an invaluable collection of pamphlets 
and manuscripts, the latter including the Pejep- 
scot, Kennebec, Knox, King and other papers. 


These papers are of rare and curious interest, | 


and reveal many interesting facts relative to the 
early history of Maine. 
documents, which are very extensive, have been 
arranged by that indefatigable laborer in the 
historical fel 

Brunswick. They are now simply of historical 
value, although some faith-endowed lawyers 
sometimes delve among them in search of testi- 
mony to substantiate claims to lands. 

The number of the Society is limited to one 
hundred. There are now about eighty members. 
The members are chosen from those citizens of 
the State especially interested in collecting and 
perpetuating local historical facts and curiosi- 
ties. The Society has published six volumes of 
historical gollections, now frequently consulted 
as valuable contributions to the History of the 
State. The first volume has just been reprinted, 


A portion of these | 


d of Maine—Rey. Dr. Ballard, of | 
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with additions, under the editorship of Hon. Wm. 
| Willis, the veteran Historian of the State. 
| Materials are now in readiness for the issue of 
| anew volume. Many of the reprinted volumes, 
|and of the Memorial Volumes of the Popham 
| Celebration, were lost in the late conflagration 
at Portland. 


2.—THEe AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL Socrery. 


This Society held its May meeting at the 
house of Hon. E. G. Squier, the Chair being 
occupied by the First Vice-president, Hon. Thos. 
| Ewbanks, Esq. The Hon. George Bancroft, one 
of the oldest members, was present, as also 
several invited guests. 

A letter from Monsieur M. Carlier, a member 
of the Societé d Anthropoligie de Paris, invited 
correspondence and interchange of publications, 
and requested information, especially concerning 
the Iroquois, alluding to the peculiar advantages 
which this Society enjoys for enlightening Euro- 
pean ethnologists on the aboriginal race of the 
Western Continent. He mentioned that his 
Society has recently had under discussion the 
question: “ Are the American Indians Mono- 
“theists or Polytheists?” without being able 
to agree on a decision ; and on this point he par- 

| ticularly asked for information. 

A brief but interesting discussion ensued 
between Professor Rau, Mr. Dwight, Sefor 
Navarro, the Consul-General of the Mexican 
Republic, and others, upon this point. 

A letter was then read from David Van Cott, 
Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., giving a detailed state- 
ment of “The Tole Dam,” a curious ancient 

| embankment, topped and faced on the outer side 
| with stone, situated on the Plattskill, a stream 
in Ulster Co., N. Y. The letter was accompanied 
by a very carefully-drawn map of the dam and 
its surroundings, and accompanying measure- 
ments. Its location is in a swamp, on the farm 
belonging to the heirs of Levi Bodine, two and 
a half miles from Modena, and the map shows 
that the dam was well planned, and formed to 
create a pond of one hundred acres, which would 
doubtless soon be made again, simply by stop- 
ping the opening, through which the water is 
now drained off. Inquiry was made of the mem- 
bers, but no one had ever heard of an aboriginal 
work of this nature in America. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Van Cott. 

Mr. Dwight gave an interesting notice of a 
work lately published in Sweden, on “ Runic 
“ Remains” in that country. 

On nomination by the Nominating Commit- 
| tee, Captain Nicholas Pike, of Brooklyn, N.-Y., 
| Consul to Mauritius, was elected a Correspond- 
ing Member. 
| Mr. Drowne, the Librarian, exhibited an an- 
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cient and curious manuscript, on parchment, 
and of triangular shape, handsomely engrossed 
in unknown characters, and inclosed in a box of 
sheet-iron, lacquered, gilt, and inscribed “Ex 
“Dono Sarrentissm™1 Comitis Sr. GERMAIN 
“QUI ORBEM TERRARUM PERCUCURRIT.” 

After the discussion of various other interest- 
ing topics, suggested by various members, Mr. 
Squier favored the meeting with the following 
exceedingly-interesting remarks on “ Peruvian 
: Antiquities,” which were copiously illustrated 

the numerous specimens, maps, drawings, 
and photographs brought home from that coun- 
try by Mr. Squier. 

Mr. Squier, late Commissioner of the United 
States in Peru, exhibited several articles of 
ancient Peruvian origin, of great interest, in- 
cluding an elaborate group, cast in silver, proba- 
bly allusive to Phallic worship, and also some 
vases, in form and in the paintings on them of 
similar significance. He also exhibited views, 
plans, and sections of several varieties of 
“ Chulpas” or ancient burial-towers of Southern 
Peru and Bolivia. Some aresquare, others round ; 
some of cut-stone, others of rough stones, or 
stones faced with stucco and painted, and all of 
symmetrical proportions, althongh of varying 
sizes. All contained chambers, sometimes 


arched through the primitive system of over- 
laying stones, and having niches in which the 
dead were placed, generally in a squatting or 


upright position. In some cases there are two 
tiers of niches, besides a cist below the surface 
of the ground, in which is often found a pro- 
miscuous heap of human and animal bones, or 
of desiccated bodies. These Chulpas, in their 
rudest forms, resemble the dolmens of England 
and Europe; but, in their perfected forms, 
are real architectural achievements—high and 
dome-capped towers, wider at the top than at 
the base, and made of immense stones cut and 
fitted on radii from the centre of the tower, with 
a skill and accuracy that may be equaled, but 
which cannot be surpassed. Some of these 
towers are sixty feet high, and from twelve to 
twenty feet in diameter at the base. A few are 
of two stories, or with an upper and lower 
chamber, with separate entrances from the out- 
side, or connecting by an interior opening. The 
entrances are generally, but by no means uni- 
formly, from the East, and only large enough to 
permit a man to crawl in. Some have no 
entrances whatever, but appear to have been 
built over their inmates after death. Many con- 
tain only one skeleton, but others have from 
three to a dozen, and were perhaps family tombs. 

A few non-critical travelers have supposed 
that these were dwellings of the ancient inhab- 
itants ; but their object cannot fail to be appar- 
ent to the practical archeologist, on the slight- 
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est investigation. They are mainly found on 
elevated and rocky headlands or eminences, 
where cultivation is impracticable, and almost 
always in groups of from half a dozen to a 
hundred or more. One of the most remarkable 
of these is on a bluff promontory, in the lake of 
Umafa, department of Puno, Peru, not far from 
Lake Titicaca, nearly fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea, and called Sillustani. The Chul- 
pas here are of large size and of admirable 
workmanship, as was apparent from the plans 
and photographs exhibited by Mr. Squier. Tra- 
dition fixes this as the cemetery of the chiefs or 
kings of the Collao, conquered by the third 
Inca. The Collaos were entoubtedly Aymaras, 
and the progenitors of the present Indian in- 
habitants. 

Mr. Squier also exhibited a desiccated body, or 
what is loosely called “a Peruvian Mummy ;” 
not, however, taken from the sands of the arid 
coast, but from the distant interior, on the upper 
waters of the Amazon. It is from a vast ceme- 
tery, on the cliffs opposite the great Inca fortress 
of Pisac, dominating the passage from the valley 
of the Vilcamayo River to that of Paucortambo. 
Between the different layers of rock composing 
the cliff, the ancients had hollowed out a vast 


-number of chambers, in which they placed their 


dead, and which were then closed up with ma- 
sonry. Some of the cavern tombs are large and 
faced with finely-cut stones. It is called Huaccau- 
huayccu—Placeof Lamentations. The “mummy” 
is dried in the squatting posture in which it was 
placed, with its head resting on its hands, and 
was enveloped in a wrapper of cotton-cloth and 
an outer net-work of braided grass and rushes. 
The cranium is well proportioned, and without 
the evidences of artificial deformation which 
characterize the crania of the coast. 

Among the most interesting objects exhibited 
by Mr. Squier were an elaborate map of the Inca 
capitol, in which all the existing Inca remains are 
accurately laid down, and a large perspective 
view of the city. The streets of the central 

arts of the town, which were occupied by the 
nea monarchs, coincide generally with those of 
the ancients, and are still defined by the massive 
walls of the Inca temples, palaces and public 
buildings. Photographs-of these, and especially 
of the walls of the Temple of the Sun and of 
the Convent of the Virgins of the Sun, fully jus- 
tified the observation of Mr. Squier, that “in the 
“art of stone-cutting, the Peruvians were not 
“surpassed by any people of ancient or modern 
“times.” The site of the Temple of the Sun is 
now occupied by the Church and Convent of 
Santo Domingo. By favor of the friars, Mr. 
Squier was enabled to carefully study the re- 
mains of the ancient structure, of which these 
are enough to clearly indicate its plan. 





